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AJOR Samuel Shaw, the first American Consul at Canton, 
M opened his journal of the first American voyage to China thus: 
‘Soon after the close of the war between Great Britain and America, 
several merchants in New York and Philadelphia being desirous of open- 
ing acommerce with Canton, in China, a ship was purchased and load- 
ed principally with ginseng, in order to exchange it for teas and the 
manufactures of that country. My friend, Daniel Parker, Esq., agent 
for those concerned, having offered me the appointment of supercargo, 
I followed the advice of my friends in accepting it; and finding that 
Thomas Randall, Esq., my intimate friend, had an inclination to go 
the voyage, we agreed to try our fortunes together, and sailed from New 
York on Sunday, 22d February, 1784, in the ship Empress of China, 
commanded by John Green, Esq.’ 

Our knowledge of this voyage, which proved to be one of the most mo- 
mentous in American maritime history, has come chiefly from Mayor 
Shaw’s journals which were published in 1847, more than half a century 
after his death, by Josiah Quincy. Interesting as these are, they were 
written by a supercargo, chiefly concerned with the commercial phases 
of the enterprise, and who was, moreover, a soldier rather than a sea- 
man. Shaw naturally enough had little to say about the purely nautical 
aspects of the long voyage from New York to China. Consequently, the 
discovery of the journal kept by John Green, master of the ship Em- 
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press of China, which supplies the facts that Major Shaw did not re- 
cord, is an event of considerable importance. This document, which the 
Editors of THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE are proud to have the honor of 
publishing for the first time, has been edited by the indefatigable Wil- 
liam Bell Clark who, in gathering data for his biographies of the naval 
heroes of the American Revolution, has carried his searches for manu- 
script sources far beyond the obvious depositories. 

When one cannot find a given manuscript in public possession there 
is always the possibility that it may exist in the keeping of a descendant 
of the writer. The chance is only slight, of course, when one remembers 
generations of spring cleaning, and the process of locating the right de- 
scendant is laborious, but every now and again those workers who em- 
bark upon such a search are richly rewarded. In this particular case Mr. 
Clark’s persistence as a literary detective led him to Captain Green’s 
journal, which 1s in the possession of his great-great-grandson, Mr. 
Carrow Thibault, of Ardmore, Pennsylvania, through whose kind per- 
mission it 1s now published. 

Although the normal editorial practice of the NEPTUNE includes the 
expanding of abbreviations and contractions, Mr. Clark’s line- for-line 
transcription was of such fidelity to the original that it has seemed de- 
sirable to print it without modification, so as to preserve the flavor of 
Captain Green’s journal as completely as possible. The length of the 
journal prohibits its publication in a single issue, but the entire text will 
be printed during the course of the year. The Editors are grateful to Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Thibault for having made the publication of this im- 
portant document possible. 

The Editors regret to report the death on 29 January 1950 of Ead- 
ward Lynam, F.S.A., Superintendent of the Map Room in the British 
Museum, who represented the Hakluyt Society, of which he was Prest- 
dent from 1945 to 1949, 0n the Editorial Advisory Board of this jour- 
nal. 
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Journal of the Ship Empress of China 


EDITED BY WILLIAM BELL CLARK 


NE of the most significant episodes in the history of the United 
States merchant marine was the pioneer voyage of Empress of 
China, the first ship to open the fabulous China trade to American 

merchants. Descriptions of that long outward voyage and part of the 
homeward passage have come to light, preserved in the journal of John 
Green, her captain on that momentous venture from New York to Can- 
ton in the year 1784. 

Hitherto knowledge of the voyage of Empress of China has been ob- 
tained largely from the journal of Samuel Shaw, one of her supercar- 
goes.’ But Shaw, a landsman at heart, devoted his observations mainly to 
what occurred when they paused at islands en route and to involved pro- 
cedures in trading with the merchants of China. He had interesting com- 
ments upon native customs and the flora and fauna of the Azores and 
Java, but offered little upon the nautical aspects of the six months’ voyage. 

John Green, however, who had sailed ships out of American ports for 
more than two decades, was concerned with provisioning, watering, and 
wooding rather than the habits of Portuguese, Dutch, and Indonesians; 
with navigation through sketchily charted seas rather than construction 
of native huts; with keeping the pumps going on a leaky ship rather than 
speculating upon the tactics employed by swordfish in attacking a whale. 
The captain’s discerning eye was focused upon the safe passage of Em- 
press of China, so his journal teems with facts pertinent to her voyage and 
contains little extraneous matter. It is not, however, a dull record of 
courses, winds, positions, and knots. That necessary information is im- 
parted, but Green, keeping a journal rather than a log book, summarizes 
statistical data. 

Without his journal we would know nothing of the week-long storm in 
the Atlantic, culminating in a heavy sea which pooped the ship, stove in 


1 Josiah Quincy, The Journal of Major Samuel Shaw the First American Consul at Canton with 
a Life of the Author (New York, 1847). This publication is hereafter referred to as Shaw’s Journal. 
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a cabin window, and threw Green against the rail for a bruising jolt; nor 
of Peter Richards, the bad man of the ship’s company, who threatened to 
‘morther Everey offisur in the Ship,’ and succeeded in cutting the second 
mate’s finger, nor of the same second mate’s proclivity for liquor. 

Not a little flavor is added by Green’s unique orthography. The cap- 
tain was a phonetist, his schooling apparently having been so elementary 
as to preclude much study of spelling. Yet his handwriting is firm and 
legible, his letters well formed, so that it is not difficult to understand his 
meaning no matter how atrociously a word is manhandled. ‘To add spice 
to the reading, he also knew more than one way of misspelling words. He 
was one of the earliest to record continuous thermometric observations, 
but he could never conquer the spelling of ‘thermometer.’ His favorite 
version was ‘thermomather,’ but upon one occasion, becoming complete- 
ly ‘fouled-up’ with syllables, he produced a startling ‘thermomamather.’ 
In transcribing the journal, Green’s orthography has been preserved, 
with bracketed interpolations used only where greater clarity is needed. 

The journal is a volume twelve and one-half inches by eight inches. 
Apparently it was never bound between stiff backs. It is double-stitched 
with the outside folio being used for a cover. On the front cover the cap- 
tain set down a table of courses and distances for the return from Canton 
through the China Sea. The journal proper starts on what would be page 
one and continues, unnumbered, through seventy-two pages to the ap- 
proach to Whampoo, the anchorage for ‘foreign’ ships south of Canton. 
There are four blank pages, then the journal of the return voyage begins 
and runs through ten pages, ending abruptly on the third cover, and con- 
taining entries for sixteen days. ‘The volume in which it may have been 
completed has not been found. 

John Green, the author of the journal, according to his own account, 
had been ‘In the employ of one of the most Dignified & opulent house’s in 
America, namely the house of Willing & Morris of Philadelphia,’ since 
1762.” During the Revolutionary War he had been commissioned a cap- 
tain in the Continental navy, and, on 15 January 1784, was given ‘Per- 
mission to engage in private Business until he shall be called upon to re- 
sume the public service.” ‘This leave of absence, granted by Robert Mor- 
ris, the Agent of Marine, was to take command of Empress of China, which, 
according to Shaw, was owned by several merchants of New York and 

2 John Green to W. M. Owens, 15 January 1782; John Green Papers, Thibault Collection. 

3 Robert Morris to John Green, 15 January 1784; photostat of original letter in the estate of Dr. 


Mary Green, Sarasota, Florida. Copy, dated 14 January 1784, in Agent of Marine Letter Book, Naval 
Academy Museum, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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Philadelphia.* Sea letters for her, addressed to the ‘Most serene, serene, 
most puissant, puissant, high, illustrious, noble, honorable, venerable, 
wise and prudent Emperors’ &c. were issued by the Continental Congress, 
go January 1784, to Daniel Parker, agent for the owners.° 

The ship Empress of China was of 360 tons burden, ‘carpenter’s measure- 
ment,’ and carried a complement of forty-six men, including officers.* 
Green’s relatives were well represented among the latter. Peter Hodgkin- 
son, the second captain, was his brother-in-law; one of the midshipmen 
was his son, John Green, Jr.,’ and the purser was his wife’s cousin, John 
White Swift.* 

The original journal, in Captain Green’s own hand, is in the posses- 
sion of his great-great-grandson, Mr. Carrow Thibault, of Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania, through whose courtesy and kind permission it is present- 
ed herewith. 


A Jurnal of An Intended Voyage on Board the Ship 
Empress of Chinea Bound from New York to 
Canton In India John Green Commander 


Sunday Februa — 22°-1784 this morning Commensed with 
pleasant weather the windat WNW -— at day light 

Hove the Ship from the Worf into the Stream 

gott all hands on board — M’ Parker — Simmonds — 

Scamhorn — Porter — Dockter Cragey Capt" Nicholson 

and M* Yong all went in the Ship as far as ye 

Hooke’ — at pasing the Grand batrey a Great 

Number of Inhabetants Salluted us by giveing three 

Chears which we Returned, we also Salluted the Fort 
With 13 Guns which y® Returned with 12 — Severall 


4 Shaw’s Journal, p. 133. 

5 Journal of the Continental Congress, 30 January 1784, approving verbatim the text for sea-let- 
ters as presented by a committee, whose draft is in Papers of the Continental Congress, 19,v,11. 

6 Shaw’s Journal, p. 133, footnote. 

7 John Barry to John Green, 13 March 1782; John Barry Papers, Hepburn Collection. 

8 John Green to John Swift, 5 February 1784; Hildeburn Papers, Historical Society of Pennsy]- 
vania. 

9 Only three of the seven gentlemen can be positively identified. These were Daniel Parker, agent 
for the owners; Dr. Andrew Craigie, formerly a surgeon in the Continental army, and Captain James 
Nicholson, senior captain of the Continental navy. The ‘Scamhorn’ may have been Schermerhorn, of 
TenEyck, Seamen, Schermerhorn & Company, which had a small shipment of wine and lead in 
Empress of China consigned to the captain. Shaw’s Journal, pp. 133, 134: ‘Mr. Parker, Mr. Porter and 
several other gentlemen favored us with their company as far as Sandy Hook.’ 
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Vesels in Companey with us bound to Europe alt] Noone 
the wind deys away 


Monday 23%" — the Fore part Came to Anker in Eight 
Fa[tho]m Sandey Hooke ENE — Calm —at g past Meriden 
the wind Comes to ENE - the Middle part a[t] N° and 
at day Light the wind at NNE -— the tide of Flood 
Runing Prevented our getting under way — at 3 pas Nine 
Hove up in Companey with Severall outher Vesels bound 
to Say —a[t] 4 past 11 a brest of the Hooke after makeing 
Severall tacks —a[t] 4 past 12 Light winds the Pilote left us 
with all the above Named Gentilmen, Salluted the Compay 
With Nine Guns & three Chears which the[y] answered with 
three Cheers — 
[Page 2] 
‘Tusday Februa 24 —-Commenses with Light winds _ gott up the 
Topgallent yards_ Bent Severell Staysails gott out Fortopmast 
Steeringsail the winds a[t] NE —at 4 past 3 Calm — the light 
Howse on y* Cape NW about 4 Leagues in — L 40%27™ N° Latt 
Londg? 749—-5™W from at 7PM dark & overcast attended with Some 
Snow, the tide of Flood Setting us much in to the hooke 
we had all Clear for Comeing to Anker when a Small Ear 
Sprange up from y* SW — and Soone Deepened our watter 
from 10 fa[tho]m to 13 d°— Cours maid good this 24 hours —from 
the departure —S°42%E-—dist 108™ — diff Latt 51™-— depart 72™ 
Latt per ac[coun]t 40°06™— Merdn dist 72™—diff Longd 92™ Longd in 72° 
33 
at Noone Gloomey weather Imployed Removing our Sails and outher 
Stores from out y® Cabbin into y® Main hach way in order to 
Bring the Ship More by the head — Stowed y* Ankers 
& unbent y* Cabbles — two Sail in Sight a long way a 
Stern —a Shiep Lambed with one Lamb _ Seemes well — 
Thermamother 344 


Wednesday 25, —the fore part pleasant the middle part 
Less wind from NW — the Latter Light winds from 
WNW-W & SW at Noone Light wind drisling Rain 
Steeringsails Sett & d° Royals —- Course Maid good this 
24 Hours by dead Reckoning — SE3E dist 130™ — diff Latt 


10 The sea journal—noon to noon—begins at this point. 
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83™ Departure 101 — Latt per account 37°43™ — Merdn Dist 173 
Diff Longd 128 — Longd in 70425™ Thermamether 424 

Capt" Hodgkinson” 

Saw a Tropeck Biord this morning _ Severall of our 

Seamen Saysick — M’ Randal” & ye Purser** boath 

Sick but Eate Verrey Much & t[h]row it up again 


[Page 3] 
Thursday Februa 26-1784 the former part Light winds 
and Some fine Rain — the winds to ye NE— the 
wind Vareable a[t]4 oClock and Verrey Bad weather Sent down 
y* Top G yards — hands ye mainsail — Close R y* 
Topsails & Struck ye topgallentmasts a[t] 9 past 
Meridean y* wind fleys out of y° West hard Rain 
much Lightning — Blowes Verrey hard hands 
ye Topsails Scuds under ye forsail at2 AM 
Sett ye Close Reeft F' ® a Heavey Say the Ship 
Makes much watter — and Keep one pump 
Continualey working — Ships a great dail of 
watter — the Latter part much Hail & Rain 
Cours maid good by dead Reckening S° 62? E 
dist 111™—diff Latt52™ Departg8 Latt per act 36451 
Merdn dist 271 Diff Longd 123 — Longd in 68422™ 
a[t]Noone Thermomother a[t] 33° 


Friday 27 Hard Galeandahigh Say Ships 

much watter pum|[p]agraitdail the Riging 

Chaif much, a great dail of Rain & Some Hail 

at 6 P M Handed y° Forsail Scuds under y* F ¥ 

Close R, aft] 4AM moderait Sett y* Forsail & at 

Eight Sott ye Close R M '§ — Course Maid good 

ESE dist 185™— diff Latt'71 depart171 Latt per act 

35°40™N° Merdndist—442 diff Longd-211 Long? 64%51 
‘Thermomether 514 

11 Peter Hodgkinson, second captain, John Green’s brother-in-law, and a merchant skipper of ex- 


perience. Like Green he had long been in the employ of Willing & Morris, commanding their letter 
of marque brigantine Virginia in 1781. Papers of the Continental Congress, 196,xvi,g. 


12 Thomas Randall was one of the two supercargoes in Empress of China. He was a close friend 
of Samuel Shaw, they having been officers together in the Third Continental artillery during the 
Revolutionary War. Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register of the Officers of the Continental Army 
during the War of the Revolution (Washington, 1914), pp. 458, 492. 

_ 18 John White Swift, purser of Empress of China. As a youth he had participated in the expedi- 
tion of the Continental army against Quebec, where he was wounded. Disliking the Declaration of 
Independence he quitted the army and thereafter took no part in the struggle. 
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[Page 4] 
Satterday 28 Februa_ a[t] Mereaden the gale Moderaits 
out 34 Reefes fore & main ® pumps much watter the 
Ship Ships a great deal of watter— alt] 4 P M Sett 
y® R mizan Topsail Winds WNW — Jt] 7 found 
the Iron tiller had worked it Self in the Rother 
head against the Lining of the Rother Case and 
almost of y* Sweep in y® Cabbin — Clewed up the 
Main & mizan $ and handed them also y* forsail 
Layed y* Ship two under y* R F ¥ on y* Cap 
Shipt y® wodden tiller in y° Round house 
and unshipt ye Iron tiller & hawled him in his 
proper plase wedged him and putt proventeeres 
on him to Keep him in His plase their— at 11 
P M Compleated this Buisness wore Ship after 
Reeving New Wheel Rope & Sett ye topsails and 
Forsail — y° Morning Moderaits Swaid up the 
topgallentmasts out Reefes y°topsails y* wind 
Veeres to the SW — Sett y® Mainsail Gib & Staysails 
people Imployed Repairing the Riging — Course 
maid good EBS dist 130"— diff Latt 25 depart 128 
Latt per act 35915™—Merdndist 570 Diff Longd® 159™ 
Longd in 62%12 ye Ship makes much watter 
the Sick Begin to Come on deck — Some guls in 
Sight and a Scoole of porpuss Round us — 

Thermomether 56° 


[Page 5] 
Sunday March 1*-1784" _ the fore part Vareabl 
Winds the Middle & Latter part blowing a 
Strong Wind from West — mostley the Close 
Reeft topsails Sett Ship Continues to Make 
much watter at day Light got the Spritsail 
yard fore & aft and Sent down the Mizan 
T G mast — Course Maid good E{N° dist 193 
Diff Latt g— Depart 193 — Latt obs’ 35-22 d° per 
act 35-25 Merdndist 763 _ diff Longd 235 
Longd in 58°17" ‘Thermomether a[t] 57°—4 


14 Green overlooked the fact that 1784 was a leap year, and that the date should have been en- 
tered as 29 February. He caught up with his error a few days later, by entering 2 of March twice. 
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Monday 2@ March-— Strong Gale a[t] WBS — much Hale 
and Rain aft] 5 P M handed the forsail and 

at 6 handed ye m:'® the Ship Lakes much 

and Ships a deale of watter the Seamen ware 

obledged to Bring their Bead in the Round 

Howse and Great Cabbin to prevent watter going 
down the fore hach way —a[t] 6 A M the Starbord 
fortopsail Sheet gave way — Clewed up the ¥ & 

Bent a New Sheet — the Riging Cheafes much _ all 
hands Imployd Repairing d° — a[t] 8 Sett y° F $ 

Course m* Good E{N?® dist 205 D Latt 11 Depart 205 
Latt obs? 35°34 — Merdn dist g68 — D Longd 250 — 
Longd in 54%07- ‘Thermomather 56° 


[Page 6] 

Tusday 2°-1784 aStronggale HighSay much 
Hale and Rain, Ships much watter, Pumps 
a great dale and a[t] 9 P M the 24 Ewe Lambed 
obleged to Keep the Ewes & Lambs in the Round 
Howse — the Decks Continualey full of watter 
a(t}8 A M Sett y° M'® & Mizand°® = Winds a[t] 
WBS — Course maid good E4N° — dist 211 mi 
Diff Latt g0" Depart 210 Latt obs? 35°54™ Merdn 
dist 1178 Diff Long? 256—-— Long? in 49%51™ 

‘Thermomather [blank]. 


Wednesday 3— all this 24 hours a Strong wind 
from West — Ships much watter & pumps 
Much, the Ship makes a deale of watter in 
the Run damaged Severall Boults Canvis & 
Some of y* Pursers Beads & Stores — at 11 P M 
the Say pooped us_ Stove a Cabbin window 
& Broke a Globe lamp— Removed the Ewes & 
Lambs from y* Round howse to a pen maid 
for them on y® Quarter deck — our larbourd pump 
Cholked with Chips — the Carpenter’s Soone Remov4 
the damage — Some Heavey Shours of Rain 
Course maid good EBS3S_ dist g02_ Diff Latt 68 
Depart igo Latt Obs? 34496" Merdn dist 1368 
Diff Long* 232 — Longd in 45-59 

‘Thermomather 64% 4 
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[Page 7] 

Thursday march 41784 a fresh of wind & Some 
Rain the winds at West — Mostley y* 3 '¥ Sett R T 
at8 A MoutallReefes all handsImployed— Some 
Repairing the Riging — outhers overhawling the 
Watter and Some Repairing m & mizan IT’ M 
Staysails —- at 10 P M the first Mate M'M‘Keever 
Fell down in an Appleplecktick fitt but Rec* no 
damage** -— at 7AM the Ship Rowling much true 
me with Violance from y° Starbord Side on the 
Quarterdeck & Bruised my Arom & hurt my head 
much — Course maid good EBS dist g00™ diff Latt 
39™ — departure 196 Latt Obs‘ 34407™ — Merdn dist 1564 
diff Longd 230 Longd in 42%09™ 

‘Thermomather 684 


Friday 5 all this 24 hours Moderait and pleasant 
the Winds WBN° to WBS — a[t] 6 P M ye main topsail 
Tey gave way Repairedd® Single R y®° ®-a[t]}6AM 
gett up main topgallentyard Sott y® Sail — Sott y° Lower 
Steeringsails forward — gott up Severall of our New 
Sails from ye tweendecks to drey — all y° Sails wett 
Mess’s Shaw & Randal in Co with Capt" Hodgkinson 
Visited all parts of ye tweendecks hollop & Bread Room 
and find all plases Much damaged by wett & y* Laking of y* Ship —Course 
Maid good E3S dist 197™— diff Latt 1g-—depart 196 Latt obs* 
32746™ — Merdn dist 1760 Diff Longd 236 Longd in 38413™ 

[Page 8] 
Satterday March 6"-1784 pleasant weather people Imploy’d 
dreying our New Sails which ware damaged in the tween 
decks — the middle part Squaley & Some Rain aj{t] 
7PMhanded yeM'T:G:S_ alt] 3 AM Sett ye topgallents & 
Main Sail & Stay sails Wind a[t] WSW at day light 
Sott Lower & topmast Steeringsail, obs‘ the Slings of 
y° fore yard Broke — Replased him with a nue one 
gott up on[e] topmast Steeringsailboomes Some Shours 
of Rain — Winds a[t] Noone SW-— Course Maid 


15 Robert McCaver, first mate of Empress of China, had entered the Continental navy in 1776 as 
a midshipman and had served throughout the war. 


5 as 
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good EBS dist 199 — diff Latt 39 — Depart 195, — Latt per 
act 33-07 — Merdndist 1955 diff Longd 232 — Longd in 34%41 





Sunday 7" — Blowing fresh and Hazey—_ the 
wind a[t] WSW & Vareable, Sett ye topgallentsails 
and Steeringsails — people Imployed dreying our 
New Sails which have been wett Ever sinse we left 
New york & had no oppertunitey to drey untill 
Now — Course maid good EBS}S_ dist 189 
D Latt 46 depart 183 Latt obs*g32-21 Merdn dist 2138 
Diff Longd 218 Longd in 31403 — 
‘Thermomather 684 


Monday 8 fresh Breeses and Hazey weather Winds at 
SW - Steeringsails & ‘Topgallentsails Sett —- the people Impl? 
dreying Sails & Repairing Riging — gott y* Sprit sail yard 

a thaurth — Course maid good EBS dist 128™— diff Latt 25™ 
Depart 126 Latt obs‘ 31956 Merdn dist 2264 diff Longd 150 
Longd in 28°33™— N B-— find the Ships dist on y* logg 

to be 207™ and to be Steered ESE by the Compass — Immadgen y* dist 
in y° Logg to much or y® Course Quite different from that maid 


[Page 9] 

Tusday March g'"_ the fore & Middle part of this 24 
Hours Blowing Strong the R ®Sett Winds at 
SWBS — the Ship makes a deale of watter at 
6AM Less wind Sett ye Gib & Staysails braught 
up maney of our Sails todrey— Shifting the TP 
gallentyards and Bending y* proper Sails we 

find that fortopgallentsails had been bent 

in ye Roome of ye main TP Gallentsail — 

this day Mr Randal tooke Sick __ the dockter’® 

gave him a Vommitt — a[t] Noone Lett a Reefe 

out of ye ‘Topsails —- Course maid SE dist 151 

diff Latt 107™ Depart i07 Latt obs¢ go%og™ Merdn dist 
2371™— diff Longd 124 — Longd in 26429 — 


From SWBS & SSW — mostley all Sail Sett at M 
Bent ye Spritsail & do topsail, up mizan topgallentsail 


16 Dr. Robert Johnson, ship’s surgeon. 
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this day Eused 4 peeses of Cordage Belonging to the 
Cargo for our Small Sails —- Imployed dreying our 
Sails and Lashing our Small Spaer Spars 
on y® Quarters between y® Main & Mizan Chanals 
Course maid good ESE Southerley dist 149 diff Latt 57 
depart 138 — Latt obs‘ g9’04™ Merdn dist 2509 
diff Longd 158 Longd in 23451™ 
‘Thermomather 71° 

N B this day Correckted my Long“ my middle Latt from 
the time of my departure and find that the Meridian 
dist is 2509™ — which gives me 2961™ D Longd obs 49%21™ 
taken from Long Sandey hooke — Makes ye Ship in Long® 

24°54" 
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Thursday March 11 Moderait weather and a Smouth 
Sea Winds Vareable in the Southern Quarter, all hands 
Imployed the Seamen with the Riging the guner 
makeing Catridges for great guns & Small Arms 
at Noon Inclineing to be Calm — Course maid good 
EBS dist 66" diff Latti3™ departure 65 Latt obs* 28—51 
Merdn dist 2574 diff Long? 73™ Long® in 23%41 
Variatision West 11°24™ — thermomather a[t] Noone 73° 


Friday 12 — Light ares of wind and Smouth watter 

the winds from y° SW Quarter this day Riged the 
Spanker unbent y® Mizan, all Sail Sott—_ this day for 
the first time gott up all Hamocks — gott up all 

our Store of Potetoes and turnops to drey —__ the 
Carpenters preparing horses for our Scuttell Buts making 
Clitches for y° Spanker Boome and Saddles for 

the topgallentstudingsailboomes unbatned the Lower 
Hatches to gett up Some watter find the 24 Cask 

we Looked at was Laked Intirley out — Course maid 

good EBS dist 56™ — diff Latt 11 — departure 55 — Latt 
obs? 28440" — Merdn dist 2629 Diff Longd 63 Longd 
in 224¢38™ Thermomather a{t] Noone 734 
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Satterday march 13-1784 Light winds and pleasant Wea|the]r 
the Winds Variaing in SW Quarter — Heavey Cloudes Rising 
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and t{h]reatning for Rain the Same as the[y] Generaley doe 
ammongs the Islands— __ pulled down the pantrey 
in the Middle Steeridge to make Rome for the 
Gunner Bostswain & Carpenter whome are much 
Crowded Below forwards — Course maid East Southry 
67™— diff Latt2™ depart67 Latt obs?28¢38™ Merdn 
dist 2697 — diff Longd 76 — Longd in 21422™ 
‘Thermomather a[t] Noone 694 


Sunday March 14 — all this 24 hours Light winds & 

Vareable the Cloudes fleying as the[y] Generaley doe 

ammidest high Land — a[t] 6 A M gott up the 

topgallentsteeringsailboomes Sott ye Sails—y* wind a[t] 

NNW ~— at $ past 10 Saw the Island of Palma 

Bearing ENE — Catched a Large Albecore™ 

wore Ship and Steered to the SSW-— maid 

allSail at Noone the Island bore ENE 

to EBS — dist 14 or 15 Legues — Latt obs’ a/t] Noone 

28¢13™ — Maid much Southing this 24 hours 

owing to a Current Setting that way — 
‘Thermomather a[t] 68% — 

through Course Maid per Log—EBS 58™ dist 

by Latt obs¢ SEBE?E dist 59™ — 

the through Course Maid allowing for Currents 

is EBS dist 128" and Depart 126™— which makes the 

Long* in a[t] Noone 19%00 — Merdn dist 2822 — 


[Page 12] 

Monday March 15""-1784 all this 24 hours fine weather 
and a good wind from ye NW & NNW__ Course 
maid good SBW iW dist 161™— diff Latt 152 depart 54 
Latt obs? 25941™ Merdn dist 96 Diff Long’ 60 
Longd in 19°37™— people Imployed Makeing points 
dreying New canvis Clearing & Scraping y® boates 

‘Thermomather 68 degrees 


17 Shaw’s Journal misdates the sighting of the Island of Palma and the catching of the albacore 
as occurring 11 March. He covers the entire period from the departure from Sandy Hook to this 
point in the voyage, as follows, p. 134: ‘On the 24th [February], out of sight of land; from which time 
till the 11th of March, when we saw the island of Palma, one of the Canaries, nothing material 
happened. Just before making this island, we caught a fish, called by mariners the Albacor or Bonito. 
It is of the macherel kind, with a short, round body, tapering to the tail, which is forked .... We 
dressed it two ways, stewed and barbecued, and found it but indifferent food.’ 
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Thusday 16 — Vareable winds and pleasant all 

Sail Sett y* winds from N°West & WBN? — 

all hands Imployed the Course maid good 
SBW%tW dist 109 diff Latt 106 depart 27 — Latt 
obs‘g3-55 Merdndistiz23 diff Long’2g Long4 
in 20°06™ — Thermomather 71° 


Wednesday March 17-1784 Light winds and Smouth 
Say attended with a long swell from ye NNW 
Winds from WNW -— Course Maid good SBW43W 
dist 152 diff Latt 146 departure 44 — Latt obs? 21%29 
Merdn dist 167 — Diff Longd 48 Longd in 20%54™ 
all Hands Imployed as Euseal, Seamen Merrey as 
the Custom on S' Patricks —** 
Thermomather 72¢ — 


Thursday 18 Moderait weather and Smouth watter 
all Sail Sett the winds at NW & N° - all hands 
Imployed on Sundrey Jobs — this day dreying our 
stern for y® Stock & painting the Barge — Course 


[Page 13] 
Maid good SBW3W dist 99™— diff Latt g5 depart 29 
Latt Obs* 19454™— Merdn dist 196 Diff Longd 31 
Longd in 21-25 
Thermomather 72 - 


Friday 19—March — Moderait weather and Vareable 
Winds from NNW to NNE - all Sail Sott 

at 8 AM Sott up all the Standing Riging fore 

and aft and Served it in maney plases 

the Ship Makes Verrey littell watter in her 

Bottom — find the Riging of an Infearior 

Qualitey the hemp bad & now we are in 

fine weather the Tarr Runs much — Course 

Maid good SBW3W dist 106™ diff Latt 101 — depart 

31™ Latt obs? 18413™ Merdn dist 227 — diff Longd 34 





Longd in 21759™ ‘Thermomather 724 — 

18 Shaw’s Journal, p. 136: “This being also St. Patrick’s day, proper attention was paid by the 
gentlemen to the memory of the patron of Ireland.’ His entry for that day describes crew cere- 
monies usually associated with crossing the Equator, but which he ascribes to ‘having in yesterday's 


run passed the northern tropic.’ Pp. 134, 135. 
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First page ol John Green’s journal on board the ship Empress of China, 1784 


Reproduced from the original in the possesston of Mr. Carrow Thibault 
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Reproduced from John Green’s journal on board the ship Empress of ¢ hina in the possession of 
Mr. Carrow Thibault 
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Satterday 20 Moderait & Pleasant Winds from NEBN® 

and Verrey Light Breesis — Steeringsails and all outher 

Sails Sett Carpenters Employd — y* Ships Companey Quartered 
to their guns — Saw Some Petrels & Severall Read Portagees 

Men of wawr — Course Maid S?° dist 97™ — diff Latt 97™ depart oo 
Latt obs‘ 16°36" Merdn dist 227 — diff Longd oo — Long? 21459 


[Page 14] 
Sunday March 21°-1784 Moderait and pleasant weather all 
Hands Imployed on Sundrey ocatisions a[t] 4 past one Saw the 
Island of Bonavisto bearing WSW dist about 8 Leagues down 
Steeringsails and hawled the ship up WBN4N? — 
at 6 the Isle of Salli NNW3W 6 Leagues the Bodey 
of Bonavista WBS dist— —_a[t] 6 A M Saw S'Nicholas NW about 
8 or Nine Leagues dist Bonavista SE 7 or 8 Leagues aJ[t] 64 
Saw the Island of St. Jagoo Bearing SWBS dist 13 or 14 


Leagues—*® __Latt obs* 15°40™ ‘Thermomather 74% — 


Monday 22-1784 Moderait and pleasant all Sail Sett the 
Winds a[t] NE —at 7 P M Close in with St Jaeago bent 

our Caybles —and Run down Between the Isle of May” 

whick bore at 8 o’Clock East dist 3 Leagues untill the 

Isle of May bore ENE and then tooke in our Small 

Sails and hawled the Ship to ye NE under hir fore & 

mizan € full her main d°aback— at 12 wore & 

Layed ye Ships head in SE — untill 4 A M now being about 

3 Miles of the Land — Stood off untill day Light and maid all 
Sail to ye Wistward Soone Saw Some Vesils Laying at anker 
we hoised our Ensine and one of the Vesils a Portagees Snow 
fired a gun & hoised her Ensine Cleared our Ankers & 

Stood into the harbour* gotta piloteon board Came 
to an anker at 4 past 7 in the morning — in g fa[tho|m 
Seemingley good ground y* Wind a[t] NE —at 10 I went on 
Shore Saw y° Commander of ye Port and Maid the 


19 Boa Vista, Sall, Sao Nicholas and St. Jago, all islands of the Cape Verde archipelago. Shaw’s 
Journal, p. 136: ‘On the goth, we saw Boavista, at three p.M., and, during that and the next day, the 
remainder of the Cape de Verde islands.’ 

20 Maio, one of the Cape Verde islands. 


21 The harbor of Praia, or Port Praya, on the island of St. Jago. Shaw’s Journal, p. 136: ‘Between 
six and seven o'clock on the morning of the 22d, being close in with the island of St. Jago, we fired a 
n, on which two pilots came on board, who soon after brought us to anchor in Port Praya. We 
ound here a snow and two brigs belonging to Portugal, and were waiting for a third, daily ex- 
pected, on whose arrival, they should all three proceed to the coast of Africa for a cargo of slaves. .. . 
There was also here a French brig, on her way to Cape Francois, with a cargo of slaves from Senegal.’ 
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Proper arangments for getting our Ship Soone fitt to 
depart this plase — 

[Page 15] 
Tusday 23° March at day Light Hove up and Warped 
Close under ye Weather Shore Winds a{t] NE — gott into 
a good Bearth and mored with ye Small Bour 
to ye NE and ye Stream to the South — the Carpenter 
and his Mate Calking — unstowed the watter Casks 
in the main hould to Examin them, find them 
Leaked out in the uper and middle tier— Sent the 
Long boate on Shore for a loade of watter She 
Returned at Evning Sott ye watch 4 men & an 
offsur on ye watch — Condemned one of our watter Casks 


Wednesday 24 — Moderait and pleasant this day got 
two Portagees Carpenters Belonging to a Snow in the 
Roade — overhawled the Starboard Side of the main 
hould find Severall Casks Leaked out — hoised them 
on deck the Cooper overhawling them and when dun 
we Stowed them away the Longboate Returned 

this day with two trips of watter in the Evning 
Cloudey & Some fine Rain — gott of[f] Several fowls 
Some Goates a Sow & Bore Some oranges — 


Thursday 25 — Moderait and pleasant — we had no portugees 
Calkers this day it being a holleyday — our Carpenters Imploy* 
the people in the hould overhawling watter Casks — the 

Long boate Braught off Severall Casks watter Stowed 

Eight of our Nine pounders as Low Down as we Could in 

the fore hould — and Removed Some Casks of Gensang from 
ye Main hould to ye fore d° — 


[Page 16] 
Friday March 26 —a fresh trad wind our portagees 
Returned this day to Calk we finished at Knight 
payed them & Sent them off — our people Verrey 
Buisey in overhawling ye Larbord Side of the Main 
Hould which we find ye Casks in bad order — almost 
finished — the Long boate Brings a loade of watter 
on board 
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Satterday 27'"-Squaley at day Light Imployed Some min 
in Starting Some Casks into Emptey ones below in 

the hould — outhers Breakeing up ye Carpenters flote 
Stages and Getting them on board — Sent the long 

boate on Shore for ye last Loade of watter and 

on her Return we unmored Ship Stowed all out watter 
Hoised in the Long boate — and at 2 d° in Barge — Sent 
y° yawl on Shore for Some Nessereys — Cleared Ship 
Reefed out ‘Topsails and at Sun down Hove up & 

gett under way” — Hoised in y* yawl & Stowed our 
Ankers — Latt Portopray 15400 N° Latt— 


Sunday 28 —a[t] Nine the land or Harbour of Portapray bore 

SSW dist fore or 5 Leagues — Course maid good SouthBE3E dist 
142™— diff Latt 136 departure 41 Latt obs? 12946 Merdn dist 41 
Diff Long* 42 — Longd in 22403™ — all Sail Sott fore and 

aft unbent the Caybles and Cleared Ship 


[Page 17] 
Monday March gg Moderait and pleasent weather all Sail 
Sott winds from ENE — all hands Imployed on Sundrey 
the Sailmakers Making wind Sails the Cooper Making 
Bucketts y° Carpenters Calking the pump Comeings and Rack 
d° Seamen dreying sails and Repairing Riging — Course , 
maid good SSE dist 178 diff Latt 165 depart 68  Latt obs* 10-01 
Merdn dist 109 East diff Long? 69 — Longd in 20454™ 
‘Thermomather 78 degrees 


Tusday go" March Moderait and pleasant wiather winds from 
NE & NBW & NNE — all Sail Sott fore and auft all 

Hands Imployed from Eight in the morning untill 4 in 

the afternoone on Clensing Ship and overhawling her 

Mittereals dreying sails and Stores — Course maid SSE 

dist 157™ diff Latt 145 depart 60 — Latt obs? 7436" Merdn 


22 Shaw’s Journal, p. 148: ‘Our putting in at Port Praya was occasioned by the upperworks of our 
ship proving leaky, and a discovery that part of our water had been lost by the badness of the casks. 
This rendered an examination of the whole of that article necessary, and the event convinced us of 
the propriety of the measure, for, had we gone on without stopping, we must inevitably have wanted 
it, before we could have reached the Straits of Sunda. . . . We accomplished all these objects in six 
days, stowed ten of our guns below, made room between decks, which rendered the men more com- 
fortable, and put our ship in much better trim than she had been in before; and at seven o'clock 
this evening, we came to sail, with a fair wind and pleasant weather.’ Shaw devotes many pages of 
his journal to the stay at Port Praya, including a detailed account of a visit he and others made to 
the island’s capital, St. Jago, on 25, March. 
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dist 169 diff Longd 60 Longd in 19%54™ 
Thermomather 804 


Wednesday 31 March — the fore part Hazey Sultrey weather 
and flattiring winds from East, NE and N° — all Sail 

a Low and Loft to Catch what Eare posable to Waft us to 

the Southard our people Imployed as Euseal — Calkers — Cooper 
Sailmakers Seamen & Armerer Each Buiseyed at his own 

Work — Course maid good SBE dist 62™ diff Latt 60 depart 

12™ Latt obs‘? 6495 —Merdn dist 18:1™East diff Longdi2™ Longd 
in 19%42 Thermomather 84° Smouth watter — 


Thursday April 19-1784 the former & Middle part Moderait 

Close Sultrey weather winds vairable in ye N° Quarter Amplitude this 
Evning 9°52™— at 4 past Eight hard Squals from NE to East _ in all 
Small Sails R y* € — Sett ye forsail and mainsail much Rain & 
Continued blowing Strong at Noone ESE Course maid South 

dist 66—diff Latt66 depart oo — Latt per act 5429"—Merdn dist 181™ 
diff Longd oo Longd in 19442™— ‘Thermomather 84° 


[Page 18] 

Friday April 241784 the fore part Light airs & Calmes Winds Varing 
from SE to NNE-at 4 P M the wind Shifted to South we 
tacked Ship and Stood to the Eastward a(t] 7 fell flatt Calm 
at 10a Small Eare from N° —ajt] 2 A M out all Reefes and Sett all 
the Steeringsails and Small Sails -Some fleying Clouds and Light 
Rain with Some Lightning — Course maid good SE dist 47™ 
diff Latt 47™ depart 5 Latt per act 4¢30— Latt obs‘ 4442™ 
Merdn dist 186 — diff Longd 5 — Longd in 19°37™ 

Thermomather 844 — 


Satterday 34 — dark Cloudey uncertain weather attended with a 

dail of Rain and Some thunder and Lightning gott up 

our Conduckter, furled all Small Sails — Catched about three 

hundred gallons of Rain watter for washing with, this 

day gave orders for makeing a watter Sail for Catching 

Watter — a[t] 6 A M Sott Steeringsails and all Small Sails 

Winds Light and Variable from NE to NW and NE — Course 

maid good SSE dist 63 diff Latt 58" depart 24 Latt obs* 3°44 

Merdn dist 210" East diff Longd 24 _ Longd in 19713™ West 
‘Thermomather 80% — 
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Sunday 4" 178[4] — Heavey Clowdey weather attended with Much 

Rain and Variable winds — and Calms — Course maid good S° 

Westerley dist 21 diff Latt2i™ depart 2™ West Latt Obs*3423™ N° 
Merdn 

dist 208 East— diff Long’ 2™ W__ Longd in 19%15™ W — all hands Clean 

and in good order Capable of Eating their allowance brewed 

a Barell of Spruse Beere — ‘Thermomather 83° 





Monday 5 — Light airs Vareable and Calms Continualey 
Breasing ye yards Round to Catch Everey air — the Suns 
Amplitude at Setting 9*00 — People Imployed — 


[Page 19] 

at their diffrent Ocapatisions — the Supercargoes Requested to 

have an Overhall at Some of the Casks of Ginsang which 

Lays in the tween decks — the order granted and 4 men & 

a Midship man with a mate oppointed to assist in getting 

It up to drey agreeable to y® Request — but on opning the first 

Cask find it better Letting it Remain it Its present State 

Rather than Move it up where they Say it would Imbroill 

the Sawlt air and Spoile it— Course maid good SEBS 

dist 36™ — diff Latt 30"—depart g0 Latt per act 2453™ N° Merdn 

dist 228 East diff Longd g0™— Longd in 18455™ West 
Thermomather 832 


Tusday 6 — Light winds & Variable with Some Calms — the wind 

from ENE-SSW-SSE-& EBS — all hands Imployed as Euseal 

from Eight in the morning till fore in the after Noone — Course 

maid good S Westerley dist 48"—diff Latt 48™ depart 2" W___Latt per 
act 24905N° Latt obs’ 2¢9™— Merdn dist 226 diff Longd 2™ Longd 
in 18457 ‘Thermomather 84! 


Wednesday 7 — Light winds Calms and Verrey Sultrey the winds 
Variable from SEBE-—SSE-S°— and SBW -all Sail Sott the 

watter Smouth and all hands Imployed as Customarey — this 

day Brewed a baril of Essense of Mawlt Beer — Course maid 

good SWBS? dist 52™ — diff Latt 43™— depart 28— Latt per act 1°20 
Latt obs? 1421" Merdn dist 198 diffrence Longd 28™W_ Longd 
in 1842™ West ‘Thermomather 864 


Thursday 8: Moderait & Sultrey, Light airs from y* SE Quarter—our 
Starbord 
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tacks on board from Noone untill Eight a[t] Night TK Ship winds S° 
& Stood 

to ye SW — all hands Imployed as Eusial Course maid good E' 

dist 11™— diff Latt oo™ depart 11 Latt per act 1-21 Merdn dist 209 
diff Longd 

11™ Long? 18414™— Suns Amplitude 134 — Thermomather 844 


[Page 20] 

Friday April 9 1784—a Steadey Breeze all this 24 hours from the 
SE Quarter the Larbord tacks on board & Brased up Sharp Smouth 
Watter all hands Imployed as Eusial — Course maid good SSW dist 92™ 
diff Latt 85™—- depart 35"W  Latt obs‘ oo—-04™S° Merdn 156 E X of 
Longd 35™W — Longd in 19%9™ West —Amplitude 104 West Asamoth 

9*36™ 
Thermomather 844 


Satterday 10°— Some fleying Squals and a fresh of wind from the 

SE Quarter our Larbord tacks on board and ye yards brased up Sharp 

Course maid good SBW dist go™— diff Latt 88" depart 18 Latt obs‘ 
19g 9mS° 

Merdn dist 138 E X of Longd 18 Longd in 19°27™W__ Variatision 
g*52™ West 

Thermomather 84° 


Sunday 11 — Strong Squals at times Intermixed with Rain and dark 

Clowds, the winds from the SE Quarter — often obliged to take in the 

topgallentsails & Staysails and Sett them when y® Squals passed 

our Larboard tacks on board & the yards brassed up Quite Sharp 

Course maid good SBW dist i100 diff Lattg8 depart 20 Latt per 

observatision 3%10"S° Merdn dist 118 E—- X Longd g0 __Longd in 
19°47™ West 

Thermomather 844 


Monday 12 Steadey Breezes and Smouth watter our Larbord tacks 
on Board, ye yards Brased Sharp, Winds from the 
SE Quarter — all hands Imployed on diffrint Subjeckts the 


deck — Some New Sails altering —- Course maid good SBW dist 122 
diff Latt 120 depart 24— Latt obs* 5710™S — Merdn dist 94™E 
diff Longd 24 Longd in 20711™ West — Thermomather 854 
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Tusday 13 — fresh of wind and Smouth watter all Sail Sott by the 
Wind Standing to y* Southard — Winds from ESE — Course maid 

South dist 143™— diff Latt 143 departoo Latt obs* 7433™ South 
Merdn dist 116™ diff Longd oo Longd in 21%01™ West 

Variatision 84 West — Thermomather 844 — Eused Some Rope of y® Car- 


go 

See y* Logge — 
[Page 21] 

Wednesday April—14_ fresh Breeses and Smouth watter _ this 
day fitted fore and main topsail teys — overhawling the Riging 
and putting it in the best order in our pour against we Come 
up with the High Latt* where we must Expeckt bad 
Weather & Heavey gales — Winds from ye ESE — Stand[in]g 
to y° Southard with a press of Sail —- Course maid South 
+ West dist 143™ diff Latt143 depart 7™ Latt obs*g’56™ South 
Merdn dist 87" X Longd 7? Longd in 20% 18™ West — 
Variatision 7°02— ‘Thermomather 84°— dreyed Some of our Spare 
Sails, and maid a large tarpolan from Some Canvas taken 
out of y° New fore & main topsails — to Cover our Spair 
Sails Below and prevent aney Wet getting at them 


Thursday 15-— frish of wind from SEBE Some dark Clowdey 
weather — a Press of Sail all this 24 hours a Stand[in]g to 
the Southard — all hands Imployed as Euseall — the 

Calkers Calking the Larbord Side of y* Round howse 

Course main good SBW dist 136 diff Latt 134— depart 

27™— Latt obs? 12410" South— Merdn dist 60— diff Longd 28 
Longd in 21%45™ ‘Thermomather 844 


Friday 16 — Fresh Breezes and Some Squals in the 
Fleying Clouds _ find our Lower & topmost Riging Quite 
Slack at 6AM Hawled up y® Courses down all Staysails 
and wore Ship her head to NE — Lay two, Winds a[t] SE & 
ESE — Sett up our Riging wore Ship at Eight oClock 
and maid all Sail to y° Southard — Course maid 
good SBWtW dist 137™— diff Latt 133— depart 33 Latt 14%23™ 
Merdn dist 27™— diff Longd 34— Longd in 21718 West — 
Thermomather 823 — a[t] Noone Pleasant Weather & a 

Head Sea — 
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Satterday April 17-1784 all this 24 hours a fresh of Wind 

from the SE Quarter mostley the topgallentsails handed 

and y® Small Sails furled —a press of Sail Sett a Stand® 

to the Southard all hands Imployed on Nessereys Some 

at y° Riging — Some makeing Hamacks — the gunners Mate 

and armerer, Cleaning the Small arms — Course Maid SSW 

dist 148™— diff Latt 136 -Latt Depart 56— Lat Obs? 16%39™ 

Merdn dist 31™ West— diff Longd 58" Longd in 22—-16™ West 

Thermomather 83° at Noone topgallentsail & Staysails Sott 


Sunday 18'— Moderait Breeses and Smouth watter with Some 
Fleying Squals all Sail Sott Standing to the Southard 
Course maid good SBWiW dist 138 diff Latt 134™ depart 34™ 
Latt obs* 18¢53™S Merdn dist 65™W- diff Longd 35™ Longd 22451" 
Saw Some Shear watters and maney fleying fish thermom’ 80° 
Winds from ESE to SE 


Monday 19""— Squaley weather as if Near Some Land and fleying 
Shours the watter Smouth the wind from SE to ESE 
Expeckting we ware Near the Islands, of Martenwas S* 
Mareys and trinadade* and not having aney knoledge of 
them further than their Latt & Longd — Shortend Sail 

at Knight and Run Close by the wind at the dist 

of 4 miles per hour and Kept a good Looke out fear[in]g 
we might fall in with them in y* Knight — Course 

maid good SSW dist 114™ diff Latt 105 depart 44 

Latt obs? 20438™S— Merdn dist 109™W- diff Longd 46™ 
Longd in 23—37™West — Thermomather 81° 


[Page 23] 
Tusday April g0_ fresh of wind and Smouth watter the winds from 
ESE & EBS— all Sail Sott a Steering to the Southard — all hands 
Imployed Make:ng Matts— Carpenter fitting y° Eare ports Gunner a 
Cleaning the Small arms — Course maid good South dist 140™ 
diff Latt 140 depart oo— Latt obs‘ 22¢58™S— Merdn dist 109™ 
diff Longd oo — Longd in 23497™W ‘Thermomather 773° 


Wednesday 219— Moderait and pleasant Some dark Cloudes but 


23 The Brazilian owned and then barren islands of Martin Vaz and Trinidad, lying about 715 
miles off the South American coast in 20° 30’ South latitude. Empress of China had steered gener- 
ally south from Port Praya rather than veer in toward the African coast. 
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no wind to hurt aney thing, the watter Verrey Smouth and all 

our Sail Sett that would draw to advantage, the wind E to SEBE 

all hands Imployed— the Sailmaker makeing hamacks— the Carpenter 
makeing a boobey hatch for the forhachway— Course maid SBE dist 142 
diff Latt 40o— depart 28™— Latt obsd 25718™S— Merdn dist 81™West 

diff Longd 30"— Longd in 23°7™West ‘Thermomather 774 


Thursday 22°— Moderait and pleasant weather all Sail Sett the 

watter as smouth as glass, the winds from E-ENE and NE 

all Sail Sott a low and a Loft —all hands Imployed as Euseall 

Course maid good SEBS dist 144™— diff Latt 120 depart 1™W 

Latt obs* 27718™S— Merdn dist 23™ East— diff Longd 89" Longd in 

21-58" West Longd— the thermomather at Sun Sett 71¢-— at 

Noone 76% Sawa Largue burd Maid Like a ganatt in Shape & Collour 
Named Albettross 


Friday 23°—- Moderait and pleasant weather the winds from NE 
and NNW all Sail Sott a low & a loft Ship Standing to y° 
SEard—the Say Verey Smouth all hands Imployed —a Verrey 
Heavey dew fell which wett y® Sails as much as Rain 

Course maid good SEBS$S° dist go™ diff Latt 70 depart 57 

Latt obs* 28°38"™— Merdn dist 56™E diff Longd64™ Longd 20454 
West Longd Variatision 1°40" West ‘Thermomather 75 


[Page 24] 
Satterday April 24—1784— Moderait weather Light winds & Smouth 
Say—all Sail Sett winds from NNW all hands Imployed as 
Eusial from Eight in the morning untill 4 in the afternoone 
one of our Larbord Maintopmast Backstays Broke — Splised 
Him and Sott him up again — Heavey dews fall Everey 
Knight— SSE dist 76™ diff Latt 70—depart 29 Latt obs* 29449™ 
Merdn dist 85, Eas[t]— diff Longd 33™— Longd in g0%21™ West 
Thermomather a[t] Noone 74%~ a[t] Sun Sett 744 — 


Sunday 25— Light winds Smouth watter all Sail Sott a Low 

and Loft Course maid SEBE3E dist 81™— diff Latt 35 depart 73™ 
Latt obs? 30424™S— Merdn dist 158 diff Longd 83— Longd 18-56 
Thermomather a[t] Noone 73% a[t] SunSett 73 — Variatisions 1430™ 


Monday 26" —fine Wind from NE all our Staysails & Topglls® 
Sett— hawled down the Steeringsails— Gloomey weather and a 
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Long Swell from y* SSW as if there had been much 

wind in this Parilell thermomather a[t] Noone 72¢ at Sun 
Sett 70° Course maid ESE dist 159 diff Latt 61™— depart 147 
Latt obs? 31425™South Merdn dist 303 _ diff Longd 171™ 
Longd in 16¢5™West — 


‘Tusday 27— Fresh of wind from NNE a press of Sail Sott 
Gloomey weather all hands Imployed knotting yarns & 
Makeing points for y* Courses — Course Maid EBS}So 
dist 214 diff Latt 72™ depart 202 Latt obs‘ 32°37™So 
Merdn dist 507™E- diff Longd 238— Longd in 12¢07™ West 
Thermomather 74° 

[Page 25] 
Wednesday April 28-1784 all this 24 hours Gloomey weather 
and Variable winds Steeringsails and all Sail Sott Winds 
in ye NW Quarter Course maid good EBS? dist 100™ 
diff Latt g0"— depart g8— Latt obs‘ 32¢57™S— Merdn 
dist 605 E- diff Longd 115 Longd in 9*g2™W ‘Thermomather 69° 


Thursday 29— Gloomey weather & Variable winds down all 
Steeringsails— the wind variaing from SSW to SSE 
uncertain weather and a long Swell from SW — a{t] 6 

AM y°* wind ESE tacked & Stood to y® Southard — 

Course maid good E$N°- dist 73™— diff Latt 7™— depart 73 
Latt per act 32°50™S— Merdn dist 678— diff Lond 87™ 

Longd in 8¢05™W — Thermomather 67° 


Friday 30 Gloomey weather and Variable winds from 
SE Quarter a long Swell from ye SW- all hands Imploy’d 
at work— Course maid SE3#E dist 50™— diff Latt 31™ 

depart 39— Latt per act 33%21™— Latt per obs? 33%34™ 
Merdn dist 717™E_ diff Longd 46— Longd 7°—19™West 
Thermomather 67° 


Satterday May 171784 Gloomey weather and Vareable winds 

With a Long Swell from the SW- the winds variay from 

the SE to S° all hands Imployed— Course maid E4N° 

dist 93 diff Lattg depart g3 Latt obs‘ 33-24 S 

Merdn dist 810— diff Longd 111™— Longd 5428™W 
‘Thermomather-— 67 
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Sunday 2*- Gloomey Weather Variable winds High Swell 
from SW- all Sail Sett Some Calms— Course maid EBS3S 

dist 42 diff Latt 14™— depart 4o— Latt obs‘ 33, 38—- Merdnd 851 
diff Longd 47"— Longd in 4941 Thermomather 674° a[t] 
Sunsett ‘Thermomather 654 — Winds SSW to ENE — 


[Page 26] 
Monday May 3‘ 1784— Vareable winds and gloomey weather 
Winds from y®° NE & ENE find those winds to be of the 
Same Nature as the Southerley winds are on the Coast 
of America— Course maid good SEBE3E dist 168— diff L 72 
depart 152— Latt per obs? 34°50™S— Merdn dist 1003— diff Long 174 
Longd in 14940™W ‘Thermomather 664 


Tusday May 4-1784 fresh of wind and a tumbling 
Say from y* NE- dark Clowdey weather & Some 
Fogg winds alt] NNE- mostley y* R ® Sett 

Course Maid good SEBEE dist 195— D Latt 180 
depart 167— Latt per act 36°30" Merdn D 1170 
Diff Longd 204— Longd in 1°44™ E—- Thermomt' 664 


Wednesday May 5" 1784— foggey weather and Mistey Lett 
y° Reefes out of the topsails— Sett all Small Sails 

Winds from NNW- EBS dist Course m4 good EBS 

dist 94™— diff Latt 18"— depart g2— Latt per act 36°48™S° 
Merdn dist 1262™E-— diff Longd 114— Longd in 3°38™ 
Thermomather a[t] Noone 65% a[t] Evning 66° 


Thursday 6— Foggey Weather Smouth watter all 
Sail Sitt y® winds NBE- Course Maid E4S° 
dist 148™— diff Latt 14™— depart 147— Latt per act 37402™ 
Latt obs‘ 37400" Merdn dist 1409— diff Longd 182 
Longd in 6440™E— Mr Swift purser Ille of the 
Intermiting favour and M* Randall Supercargo 
Complains of Pain in his Stomack — 

‘Thermomather 66° 


[Page 27] 
Friday May 7 1784— Steady Breeze & Foggey Sett y* 
Lower & topmast Steeringsails all y* Staysails the 
Winds N° & NNE and NW- Course maid E3#S dist 187 
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diff Latt 18"—- depart 186 Latt per act 37420™S — Merdn dist 
1596 E— diff Longd 233— Longd 10°33™E ‘IThermomather 65° 


Satterday 8—a[t] 5 P M tooke in y® Lower Steeringsail 

at 8 tooke in ye topmast d°a[t] Nine y® Wind fleys 

out of y® Southard inall Smallsails alt] 10 Close CR 

y* topsails blows strong and Verey thick attended 

with Some Small Rain Course maid EBN°{N 

dist 162™— diff Latt 55™— depart 153™— Latt per act 36%25™S 
Merdn dist 1748 diff Longd 191— Longd in 13°44™E 
‘Thermomather 59? 


Sunday 9" Commenses fresh gale & dark Clowdey weath[er] 
a[t] Sun Sett moderaits outaR y*® alt] midnight y° 
Wind Veeres to ESE- wore Ship to y°S°® _—_a{t] day Light 
Moderait Sett all y® Staysails & y* ‘Topgallentsails 
Variatision per Amplitude 17428"—- Course maid EBN3n° 
dist 43™— diff Latt 12™— depart 41™— Latt per act 36%37™S° 
Latt per observatision 36°40" Merdn dist 1789 D Longd 51 
Longd in 14-35 East — 

[Page 28] 
Monday May 10—1784— Moderait weather and gloomey 
the winds from ENE- the Steeringsails Sott — the 
Variatisions per Amplitude 17°41™— Thermomather a[t] 
Noone 67%— a[t] Sundown 64°— Course maid ESE 
dist 97™— diff Latt 37™— depart go— Latt obs* 37417™S° 
Merdn dist 1879— diff Longd 113 Longd in 16%28™ 


‘Tusday May 11-—1784— Moderait weather & Vareable 
Winds from N° to East — the Latter part Squaley 

and Light winds— a[t] Nine unbent y* foresails & main do 
y° fore & main topsails— y* forstaysail & main 

topgallentsail & Braught in New ones in y" 

Plases— Thermomather 66*—- Course Maid ESE 

dist g2™— diff Latt 36— depart 86— Latt obs? 37-52 S 
Merdn dist 1965 diff Longd 107™_ Longd in 18%15™E 


Wednesday 12 May -—y* former part Squaley Single 
R y® Topsails the middle & Latter part more 

Setled Weather, out Reefes & Sott ye Topgallentsail 

and all Staysails y* wind Vareable from the 
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NEto ENE Course maid good SEBE}E dist 61™ 

diff Latt 31™— depart 52— Latt obs* 38-23 Merdn dist 2017 
diff Longd 66™— Longd in 19%21™E — by the apperance 

of y° watter Its Likley to be a Strong Currint hear 

which we have gott into a[t] Noone —** 


[Page 29] 

Thursday May 13-— uncertain Weather Winds Vareable 
and Calms_ unbent y* main topmast Staysail to 
mend-— the Latter part Repairing the fortopsail 
which was unbent the outher day— Course maid good 
EBN°3N?° dist 71™ diff Latt 17"™-depart 69 Latt per act 
38405™S— Merdn dist 2086 diff Longd 87™- Longd 20-48 
M' Hodgkinson’ Longd Given in this day 23° E — his 
meridean dist from S'Jago* 2380 Miles — 
Mt McKeever Longd 20%30™E — Merdn dist 2167™ 
M’ Fitch*®* Longd in 22¢06™E-— his merdn dist 2222 

‘Thermomather a[t] Noone 724 


Friday May 14— uncertain weather people Imployed Repairing 
the fore topsail & Main topmast Staysail Variatision 
per Amplitude 21°55™West — Course maid good SES 
dist 48 diff Latt 36— depart 32— Latt per act 38°41" Merdn_ 
dist 2412 X Longd 4o— Longd in 21428™E the Latter part 
got down the topgallentyards & R y° F& M ® 

‘Thermomather 69% — a[nd] 64° 





Satterday 15— dark Cloudey weather & has all the aperance 

of Bad weather— Some Sharp lightning _ the 

Winds Vareying in y® Southern Quarter — the Latter part 
moderait— out Reefes & Sett y® Staysails— our larbord 

pump Splitt gott him up & Repairing d°— Course 

Maid EBN®°iN? dist 132™— diff Latt 32—depart 128 Latt obsd in 
38%0g™S— Merdn dist 2540 diff Longd 162— Longd in 24%10"E 
a(t] Noone along Calm— Thermomather 694 


24 At this point in the voyage, Empress of China was south of the Cape of Good Hope, and about 
300 miles off shore. 


25 Abel Fitch, second mate. 


(To be continued ) 
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Colonal Trader to Museum Ship: 
The Bark Star of India 


BY HAROLD D. HUYCKE 





HE number of cargo-carrying square-rigged sailing ships that are 
afloat in this year of 1950 number less than a score, the majority 


of which are out of commission. Among this handful of windjam- 
mers are a few which represent some of the later nineteenth-century off- 
shore trades in which sail still had the edge over steam. In the middle of 
the last century when British shipowners and shipbuilders came to the 
conclusion that iron ships would float as well and last longer than a wood- 
en hull, sailing ships, historically speaking, entered that period in their 
development that neared perfection in many ways. The oldest remain- 
ing example of this transition is the iron bark Star of India located in San 
Diego, California. 

This vessel never attained any perfection in the way of speed during 
the years when speed was paramount; she was far from perfect in her ac- 
commodations for passengers in a lavish era when shipowners tried to 
out-do their rivals in providing comfort. ‘Though she knew little of per- 
fection in anything during her long career, except perhaps for making a 
long passage, she has become known to the paying public of southern 
California as the ‘oldest iron sailing ship afloat in the world.’ This last 
claim on the part of her well-wishers may be true; few indeed, if any, are 
those who remember the day she was launched at the Gibson and Com- 
pany yard at Ramsey, Isle of Man, in 1863. 

Early records reveal the existence of an extensive shipbuilding estab- 
lishment at Ramsey in 1836, owned by Messrs. Humbertson, Taggart and 
Company, who turned out some fine vessels of five hundred tons and up- 
ward. Gibson and Company may have been the outgrowth of these early 
shipbuilders or their neighboring competitors. In any case the three and 
a quarter acre site of their shipyard is now a salt works and Humbertson- 
Taggart and Gibson are names in the town’s history, remembered for 
having once engaged in the business of building ships. Gibson and Com- 
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pany is credited with having built the iron ships Ramsey, Eurydice, Erato 
and Euterpe, the last-named having become our Star of India. 

Euterpe was constructed by hand and her hull plates were made of 
Swedish iron. The year after her launching Lloyds insurance require- 
ments were so changed that ships built from 1864 till 1871 could use 
thinner hull plating. This was not a lowering of standards; methods of 
producing iron and the art of building ships with iron plates were im- 
proving. The extra thickness of Euterpe’s hull proved to be an added ad- 
vantage in the aging ship’s favor when close surveys for reclassification 
were made in later years. ‘The existence of the ship today with minimum 
upkeep is a tribute to the quality workmanship of the yard artisans and 
a credit to her builders. 

Euterpe was built as a full-rigged ship for Wakefield and Company of 
Liverpool who were engaged in the trade to India. Her dimensions were 
as follows: length 205.5 feet; breadth 35.2 feet; depth 23.4 feet; under 
deck tonnage 1107; net tonnage 1197; gross tonnage 1197. She was 
rigged with royals above single topgallant sails, double topsails and main- 
sail on all three masts and a long jibboom. Early photos show her to have 
been painted in the customary fashion of the day with black ports against 
a broad white band and the “two-tone” gray hull. Viewed from ahead she 
was recognized by her narrow bow and projecting figurehead of the god- 
dess Euterpe fitted to a slender and prominent beak set well below the 
bowsprit. From abeam she showed a low bow; high, short poopdeck with 
half-round and lifeboats fore and aft. 

For her first voyage Captain Storey was given command, sailing from 
Liverpool for Calcutta on 9 January 1864. By the middle of November 
she was again in Liverpool to discharge the return cargo and load for her 
second voyage. ‘Toward the last of December she took departure and 
made the voyage around the Cape of Good Hope to the Indian ports. It 
is not known where she cleared for next, but by the end of the summer 
of 1865, the ship turned up in San Francisco. Here Captain Storey cleared 
the ship at the custom-house on 7 September 1865, destination unknown 
by us, and again the record is obscure as to where that voyage took her— 
possibly back to India. Captain Storey never saw the port of Liverpool 
again, for he died at sea sometime after leaving the Golden Gate and was 
succeeded in command by A. J. Whiteside. Not until the end of Novem- 
ber 1866 did Euterpe arrive home at Liverpool, after a voyage that lasted 
one month short of two years. Although she was a new ship, Wakefield 
and Company sold her to D. Brown and Company of London who gave 
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her command to Captain W. Murton; her new owners continued to op- 
erate her in the Indian trade. 

Brown and Company kept her for about four years during which time 
she averaged one voyage per year to Calcutta, Colombo, Rangoon and 
Bombay. Captain Murton’s round voyage began at London on 21 Feb- 
ruary 1867, ending at the same port on 22 January 1868 after an eleven- 
month trip to Calcutta. The next captain, J. Kyle, was out nearly seven- 
teen months from London to Colombo and Calcutta before he turned 
over his command to Captain W. Cosens in the London docks in the sum- 
mer of 1869. Voyage number three for Brown and Company was to Bom- 
bay and Rangoon, ending in October 1870, the round voyage taking ten 
months to complete. Euterpe made her last voyage to India for these own- 
ers in exactly eleven months, ending at Le Havre on 3 October 1871. 
She was then sold to Shaw, Savill and Company who placed her in the 
colonial trade to Australia and New Zealand. 

Shaw, Savill had started operating ships some dozen years previously 
and had a sizable fleet of sailing vessels which traded principally to New 
Zealand with cargoes of passengers and freight, making an occasional 
voyage to Australia. One of Euterpe’s sisters in the run to the Antipodes 
was the ship Himalaya’ whose history closely paralleled that of the for- 
mer, both subsequently sailing under three different flags during the en- 
suing fifty-five years. 

Following are the voyage averages of Euterpe to the four principal ports 
which she visited over a period of twenty-seven years. Otago, Napier, 
Wanganui, Timaru and Bluff were other ports of discharge but these 
four were the most prominent ports in the early days of settlement. ‘The 
time is given from United Kingdom ports which were mainly Glasgow, 
Liverpool and London. 

UK to Auckland, 117 days 
UK to Wellington, 110 days 


UK to Lyttelton, 122 days 
UK to Dunedin, 115, days 


For a dozen years Captain T. E. Phillips commanded Euterpe for Shaw, 
Savill. In the days when Scotch- and English-built iron clippers were mak- 
ing record passages from United Kingdom ports to Australia, New Zea- 
land and return around Cape Horn, Euterpe consistently made slow pas- 
sages. The first voyage for her new owners was to Melbourne. The en- 
tire voyage from London to that Australian port and back to the ‘Thames 


1‘Emigrant Ship to Copra Hulk—The Iron Bark Bougainville,’ THe AMERICAN Neptune, VIII 
(1948), 114. 
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River required nine months and twenty-seven days. ‘The next voyage, 
beginning on 2 December 1872, took her to Dunedin, New Zealand, in 
117 days, which was considered a slow passage. On 7 June 1873 the ship 
left Dunedin, sailing for San Francisco. From the American port she 
sailed to Antwerp, arriving on 17 March 1874 after an absence of fifteen 
and a half months. 

That conditions were far from comfortable for the emigrant passen- 
gers is evidenced by a testimonial from Mrs. Lillian Barry of New Zea- 
land who spent over four months on board during the ship’s next voyage. 


I came from England to New Zealand in the Euterpe as a child with my parents, 
leaving England on 4 April 1874 and arriving in New Zealand in August of that 
year. (The voyage was 124 days long.) I have heard my parents say how closely they 
were crowded, the married people and small children all in together and the only 
privacy being a small curtain in front of their bunks. The single girls were in the 
part of the vessel called the poop and they were all gathered together after the eve- 
ning meal by the chaperone in charge of them and not allowed on deck again un- 
til the next morning. The food at times was very bad and once when a complaint 
was made regarding the soup, an investigation revealed a man’s sock in the stock 


pot. There was a child born on the voyage, named William Euterpe Gibbs; also a 
death oa board. 


Off the Cape of Good Hope we were becalmed for a fortnight. Quite a number of 
the emigrants settled in a place called Bulls, among them being a family named 


Armstrong one of whose sons later became a cabinet minister in the first Labor 
Government. 


Repeating her performance of the previous year, Euterpe departed for 
San Francisco, sailing on 7 October from Wellington. ‘The Golden Gate 
was reached in seventy-six days on 21 December. After waiting for a car- 
go the ship sailed for Liverpool, arriving in the Mersey on 2 October 
1875. California was developing into a dependable source of grain for 
Europe’s food supply. But because of the seasonal nature of this com- 
modity, profitable cargoes were not always available for an empty ship. 
Rather than order the ship to leave the Bay in ballast, shipowners were 
not adverse to paying off the crews and waiting for as long as a year for 
an upswing in rates. It may be for that reason that Euterpe did not arrive 
at Liverpool until late in the year. She was gone from the British Isles 
over seventeen months on this voyage. 

Euterpe’s next voyage was her best under Shaw, Savill’s ownership. She 
sailed from London on New Year’s Day 1876 and arrived at Lyttelton on 
11 April 1876 and it was due only to very favorable conditions that such 
a good passage was made. Late that same year the ship departed from 
London and arrived at Dunedin 106 days out. From New Zealand she 
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sailed across the Pacific to Callao, a deviation from her usual routes, 
thence to London, arriving again on 3 April 1878. 

In August 1879 Euterpe began an eventful voyage which was also the 
longest of her career to the southwest Pacific colonies. A good description 
of this voyage, which lasted nearly five months, is herewith presented by 
Mr. E. F. Owen of New Zealand. 


My mother and her four sons, Alexander aged sixteen, Sidney Charles aged fif- 
teen, Ernest Frederick, eleven, and Llewelyn aged nine, left the East India docks, 
London in the ship Euterpe, Captain Phillips. We left the docks on 1 August 1879. 
Arriving at Greenwich we were all awakened one night when another ship collided 
with ours smashing the bows of the Euterpe almost to the water-line. It was neces- 
sary for us to be towed back to the docks to be repaired and this work took some 
weeks before we set sail again for New Zealand. Owing to contrary winds it took an- 
other three weeks to clear the Channel.? While in the Channel we nearly had an- 
other collision with the sailing ship Hurunui, another Shaw Savill ship I think. Dur- 
ing a dense fog she suddenly appeared right in front of us. By clever seamanship 
she just managed to scrape by while we could have almost shaken hands with her 
passengers who, with us I am sure, were expecting a disaster. 

The voyage was very slow owing to some defect we were told, to one of the masts. 
Food became very short, and all who might recall those early days will remember 
its lack of variety. As a boy, I can well remember the excitement among the passen- 
gers when a rat pie was brought from the galley, and the crowd that followed it 
from the cook-house to the fore part of the ship where the single men bunked. 

We had a weekly newspaper which my eldest brother laboriously wrote out. He 
had always been a beautiful writer even to the time of his passing at nearly eighty 
years of age. 

Captain Phillips was much respected by all and he and the crew did all they 
could to help entertain the passengers, of whom, if my memory serves me correctly 
there were about three hundred. One or two things stand out in one’s memory af- 
ter such a long voyage. I was very proud of a yacht made for me by one of the crew, 
Bob Bessington. 

We were about three weeks around the Needles, (in the Channel; the Snares off 
the SW coast of New Zealand were sighted 12 December) before we finished our voy- 
age on 24 December 1879. It was a very tedious voyage and took just on five months 
before we reached Lyttelton Harbor. My Father, Alexander Owen who had come 
to New Zealand a year before us in the sailing ship City of Perth, and who with many 
others began to think our ship had been lost, came out to meet us and a very happy 
reunion it was. 


2 In the Thames Estuary she was passed by the then new paddle steamer Lyttelton which had 
recently been built at Laird Bros.’ Birkenhead iron works in 1878. This vessel of 207 gross tons, 74 
net, had been constructed for the Lyttelton Harbor.Board and it was the Board’s first steam tug. 
Later on Boxing Day, 1879, when Euterpe was awaiting a tug off Godley Head it was the same 
tug Lyttelton which towed her into the dock. She had at that time been in service some two months, 
having come to New Zealand by way of Suez. At this writing the old tug is reported to be still afloat 
but on her way to the scrappers. 
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Captain Phillips seems to have been consistent in making passages with 
his ship as shown by Euterpe’s next two, but by no means fast, voyages to 
Wellington. ‘The ship left London on 25 October 1880, arriving at the 
New Zealand port on 8 February 1881. Returning to London she left the 
loading dock for sea on 23 October 1881 and arrived at Wellington again 
on 8 February 1882, an interval of exactly one year to the day having 
elapsed from one arrival to the next. 

After discharging her outward cargo and passengers at the various 
ports the ship sailed over to Newcastle, New South Wales, for a load of 
coal consigned to receivers in San Francisco. ‘The ship arrived in Cali- 
fornia on 7 August 1883 and was over six weeks in the Bay area discharg- 
ing the Australian coal and loading a cargo for the United Kingdom. She 
finally sailed on 21 September with orders for Queenstown, Ireland. 
Under such circumstances her cargo was probably grain. Captain Phillips 
didn’t get any better performance from Euterpe on this voyage than on 
any other, and on the first day of March 1884 he arrived at Liverpool 
162 days from San Francisco. Record voyages were being hung up near- 
ly every year by the wool clippers and speedier emigrant ships, and 162 
days—eastbound around Cape Horn at that—was almost too long a trip 
for even Euterpe. Captain Phillips was relieved by Captain G. E. Hoyle 
who put the ship on the loading berth in Glasgow for Dunedin and Otago. 

Outward bound once more on a voyage to the other side of the world 
the ship towed down the Clyde on g April 1885. Before the day ended 
she was in a collision with the steamer Canadian in the river below Point- 
house, and part of the damage the sailing ship suffered was a broken fig- 
urehead. After being towed back for repairs, Euterpe made a fresh start 
on 20 April and made the voyage to Otago in 113 days. Her return from 
Dunedin to London was in keeping with her previous performances and 
occupied a period of 140 days. 

From 1885 until the year 1899 when she made her last voyage to New 
Zealand from Shaw, Savill and Albion—Shaw, Savill had merged with the 
New Zealand Albion line in 1882—Euterpe remained on her schedule of 
one voyage per year to New Zealand, never making the passage out in 
less than 106 days. In the late ‘eighties and ‘nineties her passenger and 
emigrant cargoes fell off and she became a freighter only. Captain Hoyle 
was relieved in 1887 by Captain H. W. Bowman who made one trip and 
turned over command to Captain T. Bowling. Captain Bowling and 
Captain Rule, who followed him, made one voyage each and were suc- 
ceeded in turn by Captain R. Streater. 

Captain Streater had his share of troubles on a voyage to Port Chalmers 
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in 1892. Leaving Glasgow on 13 August the ship was followed by a series 
of gales across the southern ocean and the presence of icebergs forced 
him to reduce sail. ‘Two years later he encountered a severe gale after 
leaving port on a voyage from Glasgow to Dunedin and was forced into 
Belfast for shelter. After a second start Euterpe again encountered heavy 
weather and was blown about in the English Channel and Irish Sea un- 
til she had to return to Belfast again eighteen days from Glasgow. The 
ship finally cleared the Irish Sea on New Year’s Day 1894 and made Port 
Chalmers 116 days out from the last departure.* 

After that voyage Captain Streater was succeeded by Captain A. S. 
Banks who retained command until Captain Longmuir took the ship for 
her last voyages under the British flag. 

As each year brought the twentieth century closer, sailing ship own- 
ers had their backs to the wall in the struggle against ever growing and 
relentless steamship competition. ‘The cream of ocean-going trades— 
especially the passenger trade—was being conceded to steamers, but many 
of the profitable bulk and general cargo trades claimed the windjam- 
mers, and here it was that the two- and three-thousand-ton four-mast 
barks and full riggers were employed. ‘The Suez Canal had been in use 
for thirty years at the turn of the century; only the perfection of steam- 
driven ships would insure its position as the preferred route to the East 
and Antipodes. 

If the New Zealand trade around the Cape of Good Hope was dying, 
as far as sailing ships were concerned, the transpacific lumber, sugar and 
coal trades were not. Shaw, Savill and Albion sold Euterpe to J. J. Moore 
of San Francisco in 1898 who gave her Hawaiian registry in the follow- 
ing year. Her first voyage for ]. J. Moore was from ‘Tacoma, Washington, 
where she loaded a cargo of lumber for Australian ports. For less than 
two years J. J. Moore, known as the Pacific Colonial Shipping Company, 
operated her in the Pacific. A few other former limejuice windjammers 
kept her company in this new calling, among them the bark Himalaya 
and ships Star of Italy, Star of Russia and Star of France. J. J. Smith of San 
Francisco owned another of the Star ships called Star of Bengal. Loading 
lumber along the northwest Pacific coast, but mostly in Puget Sound 
ports, these ships sailed out to Australia returning to Hawaii with coal 
from Newcastle. A third cargo consisting of bagged, unrefined sugar was 
then loaded in the Hawaiian Islands and delivered to San Francisco. In 
October 1900 while approaching the harbor of Kahului on the island of 
Maui, under command of Captain C. G. Saxe, Euterpe went aground. She 


8 Sir Henry Brett, White Wings (Auckland: Brett Publishing Co., 1924), p. 127. 
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was refloated and towed to Honolulu where Moore obtained American 
registry for the ship. He did not keep her long after this and on 17 Jan- 
uary 1901 she was sold to the Alaska Packers Association of San Francisco. 

On 8 February 1901 she was registered in the San Francisco custom- 
house by Captain G. Swanson, while the ship was preparing for sea. Two 
days later she sailed for Melbourne, making the passage in seventy-seven 
days. For three months Euterpe lay in Australian ports, discharging and 
loading cargoes; by g July she was loaded and towed to sea. After a pas- 
sage of sixty-nine days the ship arrived off the Golden Gate and a few 
days later was taken to her new owners’ dockyard in Alameda. 

For a company which had owned and operated wooden sailing ships 
in the growing and profitable Alaska salmon fisheries for the previous 
seven years, Euterpe established a precedent, being the first sailing ship 
of metal construction to join the fleet. In 1900 the Association had sent 
twenty-three company owned and chartered sailing ships to their Alas- 
kan canneries. ‘The fishing season began in the spring months, so by the 
end of March the fleet had been taken out of lay-up in Alameda and made 
ready for the approaching season. 

Alaskan waters came under the jurisdiction of the American Coast- 
wise Shipping Laws, which prevented any foreign-built ship—other than 
those admitted to American Registry by an Act of Congress or through 
the law requiring two-thirds of the ship’s original cost to be spent on re- 
paired wrecks—from being enrolled in this trade. So the fleet of ships 
that the Alaska Packers employed for the 1900 season consisted of some 
down-East soft-wood full-riggers and barks, and Pacific coast schooners 
and barkentines. By the end of the year when the season had ended, provi- 
sions in the Federal Act of Government for Hawaii had allowed a num- 
ber of iron and steel foreign-built sailing ships, which were owned by 
American citizens but registered in Hawaii, to be transferred to the 
United States flag. When the season of 1901 began, the Association pur- 
chased outright the iron bark Coalinga* and Euterpe for their own ac- 
count and chartered Star of Russia and the bark Willscott. ‘They contin- 
ued to charter wooden ships as the occasion demanded for the next few 
years, but bought only iron and steel ships for their permanent fleet. In 
1902 Himalaya was acquired, becoming the third in a trio of iron vessels 
that dated from the ’sixties. 

At the time of her purchase Euterpe was in her thirty-eighth year. This 
would be considered a ripe old age for a steel steamer nowadays, but the 


**The Scottish Lady,’ THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE, VII (1947), 288. 
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iron hull of this old wanderer was still in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. Her accommodations for passengers in the ’tween decks stood her 
in good stead, but she would not be carrying any steerage or cabin pas- 
sengers, as such, to Alaska. 

During the winter of 1901-1902 the ship underwent a thorough over- 
hauling at the Alameda dockyard and was outfitted according to her own- 
ers’ specifications and Lloyds requirements. ‘The Alaska Packers kept 
their ships in good condition and they were rated 100 A1 at Lloyds. Crews 
of riggers, carpenters and kindred artisans were employed during the 
winter lay-up while repairs and improvements were effected. Euterpe was 
chipped and painted inside and out, new main decks and ‘tween decks 
were laid and the poop was extended forward to the main rigging in or- 
der to accommodate additional fishermen in that part of the ship. Her 
gross tonnage was thus increased to 1318, net 1247, v.d. 1197. The rooms 
under the poop which had once quartered young hopefuls on their long 
journey to the British Dominions were now rearranged to house more 
fishermen. A Murray Brothers donkey engine with boiler and 1 200-gal- 
lon water tank was installed, in addition to a Providence Capstan Wind- 
lass. 

The forward deck-house was rebuilt and three big pots were supplied 
for the Chinese galley. San Francisco’s diversified races were represented 
in large numbers throughout the fleet of windjammers. ‘The cannery 
workers came from the Chinese or Mexican settlements, while the Ital- 
ians and Scandinavians of the Bay region were signed on as fishermen 
and sailors. With the provisions in mind for a large crew of Occiden- 
tals and Orientals, which numbered around two hundred in Euterpe, a 
new steel tank with a 5400-gallon capacity was added to the fixtures of 
the segregated quarters.° 

After sending down all the yards from the mizzen mast permanently, 
Euterpe had a new lower and mizzen topmast stepped and fitted with a 
gaff, thus changing her rig to bark. ‘Three hundred tons of iron slag were 
dumped in her bottom for ballast and Euterpe was ready for her first voy- 
age to Alaska. 

The bark shifted to San Francisco on 7 April to load cannery supplies, 


5 There is no record of any such luxury as a small hand organ having been provided for Sunday 
services during Euterpe’s emigrant-carrying days, but it is not at all improbable that during good 
weather her narrow and crowded decks echoed to the solemn strains of such an instrument, the rus- 
tle of a dozen hymn books pages and voices of a hundred homesick but resolute emigrants. If the 
goddess Euterpe from her stationary perch under the bowsprit felt any qualms over the change from 
organ music in ‘the good old days’ to the sing-song babble of a hundred Celestials smelling of rice 
and fish heads homeward bound from Alaska she made no bones about it. Her expression hasn't 
changed noticeably. 
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stores, and to sign on the crews for the fishing season of 1902. Ten days 
later she departed for Nushagak, Bristol Bay, Alaska. Soon after leaving 
port Eulerpe’s foremast buckled, which forced her to return to the ship- 
yard for repairs, sailing again soon afterward for Alaska. ‘The northward 
voyage took thirty-five days. After arriving at the cannery station the 
ship’s crew of sailors became fishermen and moved ashore with the shore- 
side workers, leaving only the cook and captain on board. During the 
summer months, till the middle of August, the fishing, canning and pack- 
ing went on while Euterpe lay idle nearby. 

The Association’s numerous canneries were scattered around the Bris- 
tol Bay shores and inlets, in Cook Inlet and along the southern coast of 
the Alaska Peninsula. Windjammers bound to the Bristol Bay area had 
to go through Unimak Pass, an area of water known for treacherous 
weather and currents. Ships bound for Cook Inlet and the Peninsula 
were spared that passage but were little better off having numerous is- 
lands to avoid and inlets to navigate. The record of the Alaska Packers 
fleet may be considered good with only nine total losses during the entire 
thirty-six-year period they sent sailing ships to Alaska. A grand total of 
eighty-six ships of all rigs were sent north at one time or another during 
those years including the owned and chartered fleets. ‘There were numer- 
ous other strandings and wrecks but in such cases the ships were sal- 
vaged and able to continue operations. The installation of wireless radio 
in some of the sailers in the 1920’s made weather reports available to ship- 
masters, thus reducing the hazards of northern Pacific storms. 

The respective canneries varied in size and output, and most of the 
sailing ships were permanently assigned to one of them, depending on 
the factors of size and location. As soon as the ship neared the cannery, 
tugs at the dockside were notified to go out and tow them in. In the years 
before wireless sets were supplied, delays up to three days kept the wind- 
jammers waiting while the slow communication system, such as it was, 
informed the tug captains of the arrival and location of the ships. At the 
end of the season the loaded vessels were again taken in tow by the tugs 
and loosed when clear of the land. By the end of August or early in Sep- 
tember all had left Unimak Pass astern and were homeward bound. 

Euterpe was loaded with the season’s pack and, with all hands estab- 
lished once more in their crowded quarters, left Nushagak on 22 August 
1902. The return trip to San Francisco was twenty days long and after 
discharging the cargo, the bark was taken to Alameda for lay-up and more 
overhaul. 

Most of the fleet had arrived home by the end of September and the 
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long, narrow wharves at the Oakland Creek yard were filled with an as- 
sortment of schooners, barkentines, barks and ships. Euterpe had the top 
of her forward house recaulked and the foremast heel renewed which 
was all the maintenance work she required for the next two years. Paint- 
ing, cleaning and such routine work did not require much attention be- 
cause the number of days the ship was actually at sea rarely exceeded 
ninety out of the whole year. 

In 1906 the Association added the iron full-riggers Star of Bengal, Star 
of Italy and Star of France to their growing fleet of metal-hulled ships; 
Star of Russia had been purchased in 1902. With the four well-known fly- 
ers formerly of Corry’s fleet of Irish jute carriers now flying the Packers’ 
house-flag, the Association renamed the rest of the iron and steel sailing 
ships in a similar manner. Euterpe became Star of India. By the end of 1906 
there were seven ships with a Star prefix. 

Star of India was permanently assigned to the Nushagak station and 
made a total of twenty-two round trips in as many years. Her average 
time on the northbound run was thirty-three days. In 1918 Star of India 
was fifty-seven days out before the tug took her towline off Nushagak, 
which was the longest passage she ever made between San Francisco and 
Alaska. Her best time was in 1920 when she made the trip in twenty days, 
leaving San Francisco on 5 May and arriving at Nushagak on the twenty- 
fifth. Back in the palmier days of 1884 she once reeled off 268 miles in 
twenty-four hours, but such bursts of speed came only at long intervals 
of time and were exceptional. 

The bark’s average for homeward voyages in the fall was a little better 
than twenty-two days. On six return trips she made it in nineteen days; 
her worst voyage was in 1910 with twenty-nine days. 

In 1907 Captain Sam Christiansen was in command of the vessel and 
spent that season and the following three in the ship. Star of India let go 
the tug on 10 April 1908 and took her departure outside the Golden Gate 
for the usual voyage to Nushagak, nearly twenty-five hundred miles dis- 
tant. The complement of the bark’s crew and passenger list that year in- 
cluded a hundred Chinese and ninety-seven white fishermen-sailors. On 
the twenty-sixth of the month a man died and was buried at sea. After 
safely getting through Unimak Pass, Star of India stood up toward Nusha- 
gak and made the approach to the small bay where the cannery was sit- 
uated. She was on soundings on the afternoon of 18 May and at 4:50 P.M. 
was in ten and a half fathoms of water. Ten minutes later she struck 
the ground in 58-20 North, 159-13 West, with Cape Constantine in sight, 
bearing NE by the magnetic compass. By 9:30 that night she was free 
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again and subsequent investigation revealed no damage to the hull. Nine 
days later she arrived at the station. 

In 1912 Captain Christiansen was succeeded by Captain R. Johnson on 
a temporary basis but Johnson stayed on the ship for one more year. Then 
Captain W. Marzan was given the assignment beginning in 1914 for the 
ensuing six years. 

In the winter of 1912-1913 Star of India underwent another major over- 
hauling and her facilities were rebuilt to accommodate more Orientals. 
The dockyard workers built new fishermen’s quarters in the after part of 
the ‘tween decks with sixty-four berths and cut six deadlights on each 
side of the ship. The Oriental quarters were rebuilt to take care of 162 
men and three more deadlights were cut on each side. The forward house 
was rearranged by building one room with six bunks, a bakeshop and 
storeroom, and the galley under the fo’c’sle head was also rebuilt with a 
new range. Replacements in the way of a new fore upper topsail yard, ad- 
ditional water tanks for the Orientals and general scaling and painting 
around the hull put the bark once more in good condition for the ap- 
proaching season of 1913. 

Captain Johnson had his worries too, as did the other shipmasters who 
were responsible for the lives of several hundred men, as well as safety 
of ship and cargo. Upon arrival at Nushagak in 1913 the Old Man went 
ashore and declared he wouldn't sail the ship back to San Francisco un- 
less he had at least a watch of real sailormen in the crew. His opinion of 
the fishermen, most of whom were Italians from the San Francisco fish- 
ing colony and whose experience in square-rigged ships was limited to 
say the least, was not exactly flattering. The nucleus of a crew for the 
homeward trip was picked from the surrounding countryside and prob- 
ably from amongst the white cannery workers. With the fishermen fol- 
lowing directions, keeping the lower quarters clean and doing the mule 
work, Star of India sailed back to San Francisco. ‘There were about 140 
Chinese aboard for the run home and aside from a moderate gale off Uni- 
mak Pass, the voyage was without further incident. 

Star of India continued her sailings to Alaska as the years wore on. She 
occasionally suffered minor damages but none were serious enough to 
put her out of commission. In the spring of 1914 she was bumped by the 
steamer Nushagak in Bristol Bay and had to have a plate renewed on the 
port side amidships. A couple of years later a new jibboom was installed 
and a new main topmast sent up. There was always the need to replace a 
worn out or broken yard and an occasional rigging job for the shipyard 
riggers. At the end of the 1918 season she was granted the luxury of a 
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charthouse on the poop, crowded already with boats and skylights, a con- 
venience she had done well without for only five and a half decades. 

In her fifty-seventh year a Fifth Special Survey Number Three was 
called and the ship’s ceiling along the kee!son was removed for inspec- 
tion fore and aft. Ceiling and ballast were replaced after a favorable re- 
port came from the inspectors and the old Star of India was given a pass- 
ing grade. 

The ranks of the wooden ships had been reduced to five by the end of 
1g20 and there were some big two- and three-thousand-ton four-mast 
barks to be seen tied to the Association’s piers. Star of India’s time was 
growing short in the service of the Alaska Packers. Captain F. Weidemann 
moved into the cabin early in 1920 and stayed there until the ship’s final 
lay-up late in 1923. After the 1922 season ended and the fleet, which now 
numbered only twenty-one sailing ships, was tied up for the winter, all but 
one of the wooden-hulled windjammers were placed in retirement and 
offered for sale. Only the schooner Metha Nelson remained active for a 
few succeeding years. 

While other shipowners the world over discarded sail in favor of steam- 
ers and thought of dividing up the world’s commerce and sea lanes into 
‘conferences,’ the Alaska Packers bought two more big steel square-rig- 
gers. With the acquisition of the four-mast bark Edward Sewall the Associa- 
tion had five four-mast barks, three of which grossed over three thousand 
tons each. Edward Sewall could load 120,000 cases of salmon compared to 
Star of India’s maximum of 40,000 and get by with only a few more men in 
her crew. There was no threat from foreign shipping in this domestic 
trade, but the growing strength of unions and subsequent union scale 
wages made the owners economy minded; a large ship could carry al- 
most three times as much as a small one. Star of India sailed home from 
Nushagak in twenty-eight days, arriving at San Francisco on 30 August 
1923. She was sixty years old and that was to be her last voyage for the Alas- 
ka Packers Association. Captain Weidemann paid off the crew, tied up his 
ship for the last time and then moved over to Star of Iceland. Star of India 
remained idle for three years and soon had company in the form of the 
three remaining original Stars: Star of France, Star of Italy and Star of Rus- 
sia. Three big smoking funnels made an appearance in the Packers’ yard 
at Alameda to blacken the buff spars and masts of the sailing ships when 
the steamers Arctic, Bering and Chirikoff were bought. 

A buyer for Star of India was finally found late in 1926 when it seemed 
certain that she was headed for the scrappers. Mr. J. W. Coffroth bought 
the retired ship on 27 November 1926 and donated her to the San Diego 
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Zoological Society. ‘The tug Undaunted churned the muddy waters of the 
Oakland Estuary one day shortly after her sale, as towlines were shackled 
to the old bark. She moved away from the Alaska Packers’ wharves, past 
busy steamers and other idle sailing ships and out into San Francisco Bay. 
The steam schooner Wapama took her in tow and out through the Golden 
Gate for the last time. Over sixty years had passed since she first entered 
those world-famous portals that mark the entrance to San Francisco Bay. 
She was a new ship then and undistinguished from the hundreds of other 
ships of sail that crowded the Bay anchorages and loaded grain from the 
Mission Rock wharves. Now a modern, industrial sky-line replaced the 
wooden city that she first knew, and Star of India passed out over the bar 
as a ship that had outlived her usefulness. 

With nothing but bare poles showing against the sky and the Wapama 
straining at the towing line the old windjammer was towed down the 
coast toward southern California. At San Pedro the Navy tug Tern re- 
placed the Wapama and finished the tow to San Diego. Around Point 
Loma went the pair and Star of India was finally moored to a quay near 
downtown San Diego. A gangway was run out to the cement pier and a 
big sign posted on the railing inviting the public to visit the Museum 
Ship Star of India. 

Eight years went by. Local Sea Scouts made her their headquarters, the 
most logical place to learn real seamanship, and at frequent intervals 
the San Diego Marine Research Society members came aboard: to talk 
ships. The San Diego Exposition opened in 1935 and sightseers includ- 
ed a visit to the Museum Ship to stare at the stained glass skylight on the 
poop, to be photographed holding the ‘original steering wheel’ (so la- 
beled for the convenience of steamship sailors who might otherwise look 
for it in a steam-heated bridge somewhere forward) and leave their names 
scribbled in the fo’c’sle and on the bulkheads. Then one day a full-rigged 
ship came into view around North Island and tied up right astern of 
Star of India. It turned out to be an old sister from the fisheries, but hard- 
ly recognized as Star of Alaska.’ Now known as Pacific Queen she too was 
a museum ship but gaudily painted with aluminum and a lurid history 
to attract paying customers. After the Exposition closed a year later, Pa- 
cific Queen spent a couple of months wandering around the Pacific Ocean, 
finally ending up in Los Angeles Harbor. 

World War II turned the Naval Air Station at North Island into a bee- 
hive of activity and the roar of low-flying airplanes was all too loud for 
the visitors on board Star of India who watched from her open decks. 


6*The Ship Pacific Queen,’ THe AMERICAN NEPTUNE, IV (1944), 199, 206. 
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On the other hand the bark’s tall masts were altogether too high for pilots 
who flew off the nearby North Island air strip and one day a gang of Navy 
sailors showed up at the foot of the sailing ship’s gangway to remedy the 
situation. In the course of time they had hacked and sawed their way 
through what remained of the standing rigging and lowered the upper 
yards and topmasts down to the deck, in the prescribed naval fashion, 
which would have made a nineteenth-century jack-tar turn over in his 
canvas shroud. 

In such a stripped-down condition Star of India may be seen today. 
She has a fairly bright prospect of being rerigged once more and perma- 
nently moored in a public amusement park at Mission Beach, near San 
Diego, to continue in her latest rdle as the world’s oldest iron square- 
rigged sailing vessel, and as an example of the shipbuilding art practised 
eighty-six years ago. 
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A Hundred Years of the Pacific Mail 


BY JOHN HASKELL KEMBLE 





HE Pacific Mail Steamship Co. was the first American deepwater 
line to pass its centenary. In the years after 1938 a number of the 
great British companies—P. & O., Royal Mail, Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation, and Cunard—celebrated the rounding out of a hundred years of 
service on the sea lanes of the world. Among American lines, only the 
Baltimore Steam Packet Co., which celebrated its first century of opera- 
tion on Chesapeake Bay in 1940, is older than the Pacific Mail. 
Chartered in 1848, the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. pioneered the route 
along the Pacific coast from Panama to the Columbia River and Puget 
Sound; it inaugurated the first regular and lasting steamship service 
across the Pacific Ocean; and it engaged in trade to the Antipodes, India, 
and around the world. With respect to the size of its fleet and the scope 
of its operations, the Pacific Mail was for decades the premier American 
steamship company. The high standard of discipline and efficiency in 
its ships was famous. Among American steamship companies, it achieved 
the widest renown, and it was the only one to hold a place for long among 
the really great lines of the world. Since 1925 the Pacific Mail has been 
dormant, but it has maintained its corporate identity. Ships under its 
ownership were in operation as late as 1945. It is therefore fitting to no- 
tice the centennial of this oldest and most distinguished of American 
ocean-going steamship companies.’ 
The life of the Pacific Mail spans a period full of variety in the fortunes 
of the American merchant marine. By 1848 the greatest days of world- 


_ 1 Bibliographical footnotes have been omitted from this article in the interest of simplicity 
since complete documentation would be extremely extensive. Material for the period prior to 1869 
is largely drawn from the author’s book, The Panama Route, 1848-1869 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1943). The annual reports of the Pacific Mail furnish the most convenient sources of information 
for the later period. Reports exist for 1855, 1858-1861, 1867, 1871, 1876, and 1878-1924. These are 
supplemented by publications of reports and digests thereof in the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle and other periodicals. The files of New York and San Francisco newspapers and govern- 
ment documents contain much additional material. There is a collection of cash books, journals, 
and ledgers of the San Francisco office of the company for the period 1852-1885 and extensive corre- 
a and financial records for the years 1914-1925 in the Henry E. Huntington Library at 
an Marino. 
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wide trade under the American flag were passing. Increasingly formid- 
able competition from ships of other nations, the tardiness of American 
shipowners in the adoption of steam engines and iron hulls, the attrac- 
tions ashore for both capital and manpower, prevailing wage standards 
which made it more expensive to run American ships than those under 
other flags, and the vacillating and unpredictable policies of the Federal 
Government with respect to the merchant marine resulted in the decline 
of American shipping. Even though the most spectacular days of the Cali- 
fornia clippers came after 1848 and the First and Second World Wars wit- 
nessed vast energy directed toward building and operating enormous 
merchant fleets, the merchant marine of the United States has not con- 
sistently grown or prospered during the last century. In the face of these 
frequently discouraging conditions, the persistence of the Pacific Mail 
as an active, operating company from 1848 until 1925 was remarkable. 
Although it has not operated ships since the latter date, the routes and 
services which it pioneered have been maintained by other American 
steamship companies which are in a sense its direct descendants. 

The flag followed trade to the Pacific in 1846. American seamen had 
sailed to the west coast of North America since the end of the Revolution, 
and ships from New England ports were frequent visitors in the Hawaii- 
an Islands and the Far East. Before the Oregon Boundary Treaty and the 
campaigns of the Mexican War had placed the Pacific Coast from Puget 
Sound to San Diego Bay in the hands of the United States, American 
merchants were in business in the ports of California and American 
farmers had settled in the fertile valley of the Willamette. Oregon be- 
came a part of the United States in 1846, and out of the responsibility of 
providing some regular and satisfactory means of communication be- 
tween the Atlantic Coast and the settlements in Oregon the Pacific Mail 
had its beginnings. 

Congress had authorized the Postmaster General to make a series of 
ocean mail contracts in 1845, and one of these was to cover service from 
Panama to the mouth of the Columbia River. No line resulted from this, 
but two years later both the Secretary of the Navy and the Postmaster 
General received authority to make contracts for this route. The aim of 
the postal bill was to establish mail service to a newly-acquired part of 
the country, whereas the chief purpose of the naval appropriation was to 
encourage the building of American ocean steamers for commercial pur- 
poses which could be easily converted to naval auxiliaries in time of war. 
More funds were at the disposal of the Secretary of the Navy than the 
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Postmaster General, and it was the former who, after advertising for bids, 
signed a contract on 16 November 1847 with Arnold Harris, a ‘Tennes- 
see politician with influential connections. Harris agreed to provide a 
monthly service in steamers from Panama to Oregon for $199,000 a year, 
beginning on 1 October 1848, and continuing for ten years. 

Harris was in no position, financially or otherwise, to start a steamship 
line on the Pacific, and three days after making the contract he reas- 
signed it, for a consideration, to William Henry Aspinwall. ‘This man 
was a member of the large New York trading firm of Howland and Aspin- 
wall, and his experience, wealth, and wide connections made him an ad- 
mirable person for the task of opening the steamship service on the Pa- 
cific. Aspinwall was a man of vision, and he regarded the new line from 
Panama to Oregon as the beginning of an extensive system of American 
steamship services. Despite the political and diplomatic attention which 
the Pacific Coast was receiving at this time, Oregon’s population was 
small in 1847, and California was still in the status of a conquered prov- 
ince holding out little promise of immediate economic importance. It 
was, therefore, in spite of the advice of many of his associates and in pur- 
suit of long-range plans rather than immediate returns, that Aspinwall 
ventured into the steamship business on the Pacific. 

Four months after the assignment of the mail contract, the New York 
State Legislature approved a bill incorporating the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Co. The charter, dated 12 April 1848, established a company for a 
period of twenty years with a capital of $200,000. Aspinwall became the 
first president of the Pacific Mail, and transferred the mail contract from 
his own name to that of the company. The firm of Howland and Aspin- 
wall were named agents for the Pacific Mail, receiving commissions up to 
2'%%, for funds advanced or disbursed and insurance arranged. ‘Thus the 
Pacific Mail enjoyed the backing of a well-established and powerful mer- 
cantile house in its formation and early years. 

Even before the incorporation of the company, Aspinwall began the 
construction of steamers for the service. The side-wheelers California, 
Oregon, and Panama were laid down early in 1848.’ By the end of that 
year all three had been completed, inspected by naval officers to make 
sure that they complied with the military requirements of the contract, 
and sailed from New York to take their places on the line between Pana- 
ma and Oregon. 

At the very outset, the Pacific Mail encountered conditions radically 


2 The three steamers were practically identical. Their tonnages were: California, 1057 64/95; 
Oregon, 1099 9/95; Panama, 1087 31/95. 
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different from those anticipated. The California gold excitement struck 
the United States with full force in December 1848. Of the possible 
routes to California, that by way of Panama, with its sea sections nego- 
tiable by steamers and its short land crossing of about fifty miles, offered 
the speediest trip to the mines. Therefore thousands set out by that route, 
and the Pacific Mail, which was prepared to carry only a few passengers 
along a sparsely settled coast, found its ships crowded to their utmost 
capacity. When California reached San Francisco on her first voyage, 28 
February 1849, she had about 365 passengers aboard—nearly double her 
designed complement. When Oregon arrived on 1 April and Panama on 
4 June, they were similarly crowded. 

Thus at the beginning of its career as an operating company, the Pa- 
cific Mail became a major link in the communications between the rap- 
idly growing population of California and the eastern United States. By 
the time the height of the gold excitement had passed in 1851, Califor- 
nia had developed an active economic and political life in which the 
coastwise steamers played a large part. Not until the completion of the 
trans-continental railroad in 1869 was the isthmian route really super- 
seded in its combination of speed, comfort, and dependability. It was 
generally accepted as the most desirable means of travel between the 
coasts; gold bullion and express regularly went by steamer, and during 
much of the time before the railroad was finished the mail went by this 
route. Although the demand for transportation attracted a host of com- 
petitors, the Pacific Mail maintained its position as the principal line in 
the Panama trade. 

During the years between 1850 and 1868, there were not many months 
when the Pacific Mail was not engaged in more or less active war with 
other steamship operators. The growth of its fleet, the changes in its or- 
ganization, and the expansion of its financial structure during this period 
were all largely determined by the competition which it faced. ‘There 
were three ways which the Pacific Mail used to deal with competing lines. 
One was to reduce rates to such an extent that the competitor was ruined; 
a second was to buy him out; and a third was to compromise with him. 
Each had features to recommend it, and each was to some extent unde- 
sirable. In an era, however, when monopoly was regarded as an ideal state 
to be achieved, the Pacific Mail made use of all three as they seemed ap- 
propriate or feasible in order to eliminate competition. 

The first rival appeared in 1850 when a New York firm called the Em- 
pire City Line sent three steamers to the Pacific to run between Panama 
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and San Francisco. Almost at once the Pacific Mail bought two of them 
and thereby destroyed the effectiveness of the third.’ 

A more formidable competitor sent ships to the Pacific in the same 
year. This was the United States Mail Steamship Co., which held the 
mail contract for service on the Atlantic from New York and New Or- 
leans to the isthmus. Four steamers of this company came to the Panama- 
San Francisco line in 1850, but in January 1851 the Pacific Mail bought 
these also, adding them to its own coastwise fleet.* ‘Thereafter the Pacific 
Mail and the United States Mail companies operated in close harmony 
until the latter went out of business in 1859. 

The most dangerous and persistent rival of the Pacific Mail was Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, who entered the California steamship business in 
1851 with three steamers on the Pacific and connecting vessels on the At- 
lantic. He pioneered the isthmian crossing at Nicaragua which, although 
longer than that at Panama, enjoyed a better climate and could offer 
water transportation by river and lake most of the way across. Unlike 
the earlier competitors, Vanderbilt did not quit the field. By alternate- 
ly cutting rates and patching up compromises with the Pacific Mail he 
stayed in the running for nearly fifteen years. 

In 1852, another firm, the New York and San Francisco Steamship 
Line, placed two steamers on the Pacific Coast, but the following year 
they also were purchased by the Pacific Mail.° 

Meanwhile Vanderbilt added to the size of his fleet on the Pacific. 
When he went to Europe in 1853, however, his erstwhile partners Cor- 
nelius K. Garrison and Charles Morgan gained control of his Nicaragua 
Transit Co. and he returned to the United States to find himself ousted 
from the business. This did not last long. In 1854 Vanderbilt placed 
more steamers on both Atlantic and Pacific, and gave such strong compe- 
tition that the Pacific Mail, in codperation with the United States Mail 
and Morgan and Garrison, bought him out. 

There began in 1854 a series of efforts at compromise between the 
Panama and Nicaragua routes with the rival companies taking alternate 
sailings and dividing their gross receipts. None of these attempts lasted 
very long, however. Vanderbilt returned to the fray when he regained 
control of the Nicaragua Transit Co. in January 1856, and when Morgan 


8 The Pacific Mail bought Northerner, 1102 93/95 tons, and Sarah Sands, 1400 tons, in October 
1850. New Orleans remained in service for the Empire City Line between September 1850 and De- 
cember 1852. 

* These steamers were: Antelope, 650 21/95 tons; Columbus, 460 25/95 tons; Isthmus, 337 50/95 
tons; Republic, 852 47/95 tons. 


5 These steamers were: Cortes, 1117 38/95 tons; Winfield Scott, 1291 56/95 tons. 
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and Garrison stirred up political trouble in Nicaragua so that the route 
had to be closed, he threatened to invade the Panama route and obtained 
a subsidy of $40,000 a month from the Pacific Mail and United States 
Mail companies in return for staying out of their preserve. ‘Iwo years 
later he managed to have this monthly bonus increased to $56,000, but 
in 1859 the agreement terminated and Vanderbilt resumed active com- 
petition with four steamers on the Pacific. After a period of spectacular 
rate-cutting another truce was arranged, and by a contract drawn up in 
February 1860 the Pacific Mail bought Vanderbilt’s steamers which had 
been running between Panama and San Francisco, thus gaining com- 
plete control of that section of the route.* Vanderbilt thereafter confined 
his activities to the Atlantic, and when the five-year term of the contract 
expired in 1865 he retired from the trade altogether and the Pacific Mail’s 
own steamers went on the run from New York to Aspinwall. 

The last determined competition began in 1862, when the Central 
American Transit Co. placed steamers on the Nicaragua route. ‘This 
company received new and powerful backing in 1866, and in that year 
changed its name to the North American Steamship Co. It moved its 
terminus from Nicaragua to Panama in 1868, and there ensued a period 
of fierce rivalry when rates went as low as $35, for passage from New York 
through to San Francisco. This game was too expensive for the newcom- 
er, however, and it withdrew its steamers in November 1858, leaving the 
Pacific Mail in complete control of the route. 

Through these years of its concentration on the Panama route, the Pa- 
cific Mail’s organization, administration, and financial structure changed. 
In order to provide funds for the purchase of competing ships, the com- 
pany increased its capitalization from $500,000 to $2,000,000 in 1850, 
and it doubled this in 1860 when Vanderbilt’s steamers on the Pacific 
were bought. The Pacific Mail paid its first dividend, 50%, in 1850, and 
20% a year thereafter until 1853. Then, due to the heavy cost of pur- 
chasing more competing steamers, it passed dividends until 1856 when it 
resumed payments which ranged from 10% to 30% a year through 1867. 
This period of profitable operation gave the Pacific Mail a high standing 
in the investment world, a reputation which was to be nearly its undoing 
a few years later. 

As the company grew, it became increasingly independent. In 1850 it 
established its own Pacific Coast agencies separate from those of How- 

6 The steamers purchased by the Pacific Mail from Vanderbilt in 1860 were: Cortes (which the 


Pacific Mail had sold to Vanderbilt in 1852); Orizaba, 1450 62/g5 tons; Sierra Nevada, 1256 70/95 
tons; Uncle Sam, 1433 44/95 tons. 
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land and Aspinwall. The general commercial agency of the latter firm 
for the Pacific Mail ended on 1 January 1856. In March of the same 
year, William H. Aspinwall resigned the presidency of the company, al- 
though he remained on its board of directors until 1863. William H. 
Davidge, formerly secretary of the Pacific Mail, succeeded Aspinwall as 
president. 

At the time that the Pacific Mail made peace with Vanderbilt in 1860, 
he received 5,000 of the 40,000 outstanding shares of the company’s 
stock, and he made a determined effort in the fall of that year to become 
the dominant figure in the Pacific Mail. In this he was unsuccessful, and 
through the remainder of the decade the influence of Brown Brothers 
and Co., a powerful British and American banking house, became in- 
creasingly pronounced in the affairs of the Pacific Mail. During the mid- 
dle ’sixties the interests of the Pacific Mail, the Panama Railroad con- 
trolling the land transit at the isthmus and a highly profitable concern 
itself, and Wells, Fargo and Co. became intimately connected. 

Davidge resigned the presidency of the Pacific Mail in the fall of 1860 
due to poor health, and was succeeded by Allan McLane, who had en- 
tered the company’s service from the Navy in 1849 as one of California’s 
deck officers, had later gone ashore, and came to the presidency from the 
agency at Panama. Under McLane’s regime the Pacific Mail embarked on 
a policy of expanding its services although it failed to keep abreast of the 
times in the character of the ships built to maintain them. 

Between 1849 and 1867 the Pacific Mail’s steamers plied in the Pana- 
ma trade only. At the outset they made monthly voyages from Panama 
to San Francisco with calls at Mexican and California ports. Although 
the mail contract specified that Oregon should be the terminus of the 
line, the volume of California business was so great that mail bags were 
carried on from San Francisco to Columbia River and Puget Sound ports 
in chartered sailing vessels until the summer of 1850, when the arrival 
of new steamers enabled the Pacific Mail to open a branch line from San 
Francisco northward. New steamers also made it possible for the com- 
pany to increase sailings on the San Francisco-Panama line to fortnightly 
frequency in July 1850 although a mail contract subsidizing this addi- 
tional service was not forthcoming until March of the following year. 
Sailings twice a month were the general rule until 1860, when the Pa- 
cific Mail stepped up the frequency of its steamers to ten-day intervals. 
This continued until 1871, when the fortnightly schedule was resumed. 
Sailings on the Atlantic line between New York and Aspinwall after 1865, 
were at the same frequency as on the Pacific. 
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After 1854, the Pacific Mail’s Panama steamers omitted calls at Cali- 
fornia ports south of San Francisco, leaving this trade to local vessels. 
They regularly put in to at least one Mexican port—Acapulco or Man- 
zanillo—to replenish their coal bunkers, however. It was not until after 
1870, when the through New York to California trafic was waning, that 
the Pacific Mail showed much interest in developing local trade along 
the Mexican and Central American coast. 

On go September 1859, the mail contract held by the Pacific Mail for 
the service from Panama to Oregon expired. Although the company bid 
on a new contract, it was awarded to Daniel H. Johnson and eventually 
passed into Vanderbilt’s hands. ‘The steamers did not cease to carry mail 
to and from California, however, but in the next decade they did it either 
through an arrangement with Vanderbilt or on the basis of fixed postal 
rates. There was increasing pressure to send the mails overland, and af- 
ter the completion of the trans-continental railroad in 1869 their trans- 
portation by Panama ended. Freed from the contract requirement of 
service to Oregon, the Pacific Mail withdrew its steamers from the Port- 
land and Port ‘Townsend run in 1860 and thereafter concentrated on the 
line south of San Francisco for some years. 

In order to maintain these coastwise lines, the Pacific Mail developed 
an impressive fleet of steamers. From three vessels in 1848, the number 
increased through construction and purchase to eighteen in 1853, and 
twenty-three in 1869.’ During these years the Pacific Mail built seven- 
teen wooden, side-wheel steamers for its services ranging in size from the 
777 ton Columbia of 1850 to America which was completed in 1869 and 
had a tonnage of 4400. Beginning with St. Louis and Sonora in 1853, the 
company’s steamers conformed closely to a standard type, all having 
walking-beam engines and exhibiting the same characteristics of appear- 
ance and arrangement. In addition to the vessels built expressly for the 
Pacific Mail, it acquired a wide variety of steamers by purchase. Some 
of these it bought because it wanted them, but many more came into 


7 The Pacific Mail owned thirteen steamers in 1857-1859, sixteen in 1860, and twenty in 1865. 


8 The wooden side-wheelers built by the Pacific Mail were the following: 


1848 California, 1057 64/95 tons. 1863 Golden City, 3373 56/95 tons. 
1848 Oregon, 1099 9/95 tons. 1863 Sacramento, 2682 92/100 tons. 
1848 Panama, 1087 31/95 tons. 1864 Henry Chauncey, 2656 67/100 tons. 
1850 Columbia, 777 24/95 tons. 1864 Colorado, 3728 3/100 tons. 
Built for the San Francisco-Oregon run. 1865, Montana, 2676 82/100 tons. 
1851 Golden Gate, 2067 35/95 tons. 1865, Arizona, 2793 44/100 tons. 
1852 John L. Stephens, 2182 92/95, tons. 1866 Great Republic, 3881 83/100 tons. 
1853 San Francisco, 2272 14/95 tons. 1866 China, 3836 12/100 tons. 
1853 Sonora, 1616 77/95 tons. 1867 Alaska, 4011 64/100 tons. 
1854 St. Louis, 1621 14/95 tons. 1867 Japan, 4351 72/100 tons. 


1861 Constitution, 3315 3/95 tons. 1868 America, 4454 9/100 tons. 
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The Pacific Mail docks at San Francisco 


The large side-wheeler alongside the pier shed is Colorado (1864) and the steamer at the right, near 
est the camera, is Senator (1848). The other two steamers are unidentified 
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Pacific Mail hands to keep them from competing. A few, such as Costa 
Rica, Golden Age, New York, and Northerner, were well adapted to the Pa- 
cific Mail’s needs and saw long service under its flag, but most of the 
purchased vessels were soon sold once more or relegated to the boneyard.° 

The years from 1865 to 1875 saw the expansion of the Pacific Mail’s 
services to include lines from California to Japan, China, New Zealand, 
and Australia as well as the establishment of the service from New York 
to Aspinwall and an increase in local coastwise trade on the Pacific. In 
this decade, also, the fleet reached its largest size thus far with over forty 
steamers flying the red, white, and blue swallow-tail house flag of the Pa- 
cific Mail in 1873. At the same time, the fleet in the early ’seventies began 
to reflect in its character the adoption of a policy of building steamers 
along more modern lines, with iron hulls, compound engines, and screw 
propulsion replacing the wooden side-wheelers to which the company 
clung for so long. ‘The physical growth of the Pacific Mail was accom- 
panied by financial expansion. At first this was sound enough, but it 
merged into speculative control, reckless administration, and inexperi- 
enced management which finally brought the company near to ruin. 

Long-standing agitation for a steamship line connecting California 
with the Far East bore fruit in Congressional legislation in 1865 which 
provided for a $500,000 annual subsidy in support of such a service. ‘The 
Pacific Mail succeeded in obtaining this mail contract, and opened a line 
of monthly steamers from San Francisco to Yokohama and Hong Kong 
with the sailing of Colorado on 1 January 1867. The last of its wooden 
side-wheelers, Great Republic, China, Japan, and America, were built for 
this service. They were the largest wooden, ocean-going merchant steam- 
ers ever built, and although their hulls and engines were outdated at the 
outset, they were famous for their comfort and regularity. In conjunction 
with the main trans-Pacific line, the Pacific Mail established a branch 
service from Yokohama to Kobe, Nagasaki, and Shanghai and another 
from Yokohama to Hakodate. 

In 1872, the Congress increased the Pacific Mail’s subsidy for the Far 
East line to $1,000,000. In order to qualify for the additional amount, 
the company had to double the frequency of its sailings, thus making 
them fortnightly, and build iron, screw-propelled steamers for the line. 
The last requirement accelerated a program of modernization already 
under way. In 1873, the first of the Pacific Mail’s iron, screw steamers, 


9 Golden Age, 2181 74/95 tons, built in 1853, in Pacific Mail service 1854-1875; Northerner, 1102 
93/95 tons, built 1847, in Pacific Mail service 1850-1860; Costa Rica, 1950 11/95 tons, built in 186g, 


in Pacific Mail service 1865-1875; New York, 2217 43/100 tons, built in 1864, in Pacific Mail service 
1865-1875. 
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Acapulco, City of Guatemala, Colima, Colon, and Granada, were delivered 
by their builder, John Roach. These were followed in 1874 by City of 
Peking, City of Tokio, and City of Panama, and in 1875, by City of New 
York, City of San Francisco, and City of Sydney, all built by Roach at Ches- 
ter.*° 

The Pacific Mail proposed also to increase its participation in coast- 
wise trade. In 1872 the company bought the four steamers of the North 
Pacific Transportation Co. and with them maintained service to minor 
ports on the California coast south of San Francisco as well as to Lower 
California." ‘This marked the first return of the Pacific Mail to this type 
of business since it had withdrawn its line to Portland and Port ‘Town- 
send in 1860. The Pacific Mail also purchased in 1872 five coastwise 
steamers from the Panama Railroad, and continued them in the trade 
which they were already carrying on from Panama to Central American 
and Mexican ports as far north as Acapulco.” 

The Pacific Mail also expanded its trans-Pacific services in the ’seven- 
ties. For six months in 1873, it operated the iron, screw steamer Costa 
Rica in the trade between San Francisco and Honolulu. When she went 
ashore at the entrance of San Francisco Bay and received severe damage, 
however, the line was suspended. 

Three years later, in 1875, the Pacific Mail obtained a mail subsidy 
from the governments of New South Wales and New Zealand for a 
monthly service from San Francisco to Auckland and Sydney by way of 
Honolulu and Fiji. At the outset, there were high hopes that the United 
States Government would join in the support of the line, but these were 
never realized. ‘The service began with the sailing of the chartered steam- 
er Vasco de Gama from San Francisco on g October 1875, She was followed 
by Colima on 10 November, the first Pacific Mail-owned steamer to de- 
part for the Antipodes. Ordinarily sailings were performed by the Pa- 
cific Mail steamers City of New York and City of Sydney in conjunction 

10 Acapulco, 2572.38 tons; City of Guatemala, 1505.41 tons; Colima, 2905.64 tons; Colon, 2685.75 
tons; Granada, 2572.38 tons, City of Peking, 5079.62 tons; City of Tokio, 5079.62 tons; City of Pana- 
ma, 1490.24 tons; City of New York, 3019.56 tons; City of San Francisco, 3009.25 tons; City of Sydney, 


3016.76 tons. 


11 The steamers which the Pacific Mail bought from the North Pacific Transportation Co. (Hol- 
laday and Brenham) were: wooden side-wheelers Orizaba (previously purchased by the Pacific Mail 
in 1860, and sold by them to the California Steam Navigation Co. in 1865; Pacific 875.99 tons; 
Senator, 901.69 tons; and the wooden, screw steamer Montana, 1003 tons (not the same ship as the 
wooden, side-wheeler Montana which the Pacific Mail was also operating at the same time). 


12 These steamers were: Costa Rica, 1457.19 tons (at this time the Pacific Mail also owned a wood- 
en side-wheeler named Costa Rica which was on the Yokohama-Shanghai branch); Guatemala, 1021 
tons; Honduras, 1423 tons; Salvador, 1065, 64/95 tons; Winchester, 487.67 tons. All were screw steam- 
ers. In 1873 the Pacific Mail also bought the four wooden side-wheelers of the California, New 
Zealand and Australia Mail Steamship Co., a firm largely backed by William H. Webb. They were: 
Dakota, 2135.04 tons; Moses Taylor, 1354 tons; Nebraska, 2143.82 tons; Nevada, 2143.82 tons. 
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with the chartered British steamers Australia and Zealandia. When trade 

demanded, additional chartered vessels plied between San Francisco and 

Honolulu. The subsidies from the colonial governments, together with 

a small annual grant from the Hawaiian Kingdom, netted the Pacific 

Mail about $200,000 a year for the ten-year duration of the contract, but 

passenger and freight traffic over the route were light, and the line was 
not a paying proposition. 

Still another service was added in 1875 when the Pacific Mail obtained 
a Canadian mail contract for voyages ri San Francisco to Victoria and 
inaugurated a line to Vancouver Island and Puget Sound. 

At the same time that part of this expansion was going on, the company 
was retrenching elsewhere. Financial troubles of the mid-’seventies ac- 
counted for the reversal of a policy which had been more ambitious than 
wise. In 1875, the California coastwise steamers, which had been pur- 
chased only three years before, were sold to Goodall, Nelson and Per- 
kins. The same year the Japanese Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Co. pur- 
chased the steamers on the Shanghai branch, and obtained the assurance 
of the Pacific Mail that it would not engage in competition in the local, 
Oriental coastwise trade for thirty years. When the Canadian mail con- 
tract ran out in 1880, Pacific Mail steamers withdrew from the service to 
Victoria. The most ambitious of the new lines, that to Australia, oper- 
ated for ten years. When the mail contracts came to an end in 1885, the 
Pacific Mail retired from this trade also. ‘Thus, twenty years after the in- 
auguration of the expansion policy, the Pacific Mail held only one of its 
new services. The trans-Pacific line to Yokohama and Hong Kong, with 
heavy patronage by immigrants from the Orient and cargoes of rice, silk, 
and tea eastbound and flour and treasure westbound, continued to op- 
erate as did the steamers on both the Atlantic and Pacific sections of the 
Panama route. The fleet, which had numbered forty ships i in 1875, con- 
tained twenty-three in 1880, and remained at about that size for the rest 
of the century. 

Part of the reason for the acquisition of new ships and also for the re- 
trenchment of the ’seventies lay in a period of bad luck in the loss of ships. 
From the beginning of service by the Pacific Mail until 1869, the com- 
pany enjoyed unusually good fortune with its steamers. Considering the 
hazards of operating wooden vessels on ill-charted and often dangerous 
coasts, the record for the first twenty years of the Pacific Mail was amaz- 
ingly fine. During this time the company lost five ships, but only in the 
foundering of San Francisco in 1853 and the burning of Golden Gate in 
1862 were fatalities very heavy, whereas in two of the wrecks there was 
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no loss of life at all. In the ten years between 1869 and 1878, the Pacific 
Mail lost twelve steamers, of which nine were wrecked and three burned. 
The most spectacular disasters were the stranding of Hermann off the 
Japanese coast in 1869 with nearly three hundred lives lost, and the burn- 
ing of Japan at sea between Hong Kong and Yokohama in 1874 when 
over four hundred persons perished. ‘Three of the steamers wrecked dur- 
ing this period were relatively modern iron, screw steamers which could 
ill be spared.** 

In its internal history, the Pacific Mail in the years after 1865, paral- 
leled to some degree the experience of the United States as a whole in 
the Reconstruction Era. Political and financial operations which were 
unwise, if not corrupt, led on to a period of economic depression. For the 
steamship company, its own problems were complicated by the fact that 
it ran afoul of powerful railroad interests which undertook to use the Pa- 
cific Mail for their own ends with little regard for the best interests of the 
company itself. 

When the Pacific Mail decided to enter the trans-Pacific trade in 1865, 
it needed additional funds, and therefore its capital stock was increased 
from $4,000,000 to $10,000,000. Having paid handsome dividends since 
1856, and enjoying a high position among American securities, there was 
no trouble in disposing of this stock. When the company the next year, 
however, increased its capitalization once more to $20,000,000, the aim 
was apparently to enable “‘insiders”’ to profit by the high price which the 
stock commanded. The price dropped quickly from 235 to 117, ruining 
some of the speculators involved, and continued to fall until in 1870 it 
was below go. Brown Brothers sold the last of their Pacific Mail holdings 
in 1869, and in 1871 McLane was succeeded in the presidency by Alden 
B. Stockwell, a vigorous but incautious young stock operator. It was he 


18 Pacific Mail steamers lost during the period 1853-1878 were: 


Tennessee, wrecked 6 March 1853 on Tagus Beach, Bolinas Bay, California, none lost. 
Winfield Scott, wrecked 2 December 1853 on Anacapa Island, California, none lost. 
San Francisco, foundered 5 January 1854 in the Atlantic, 200 lost. 

Northerner, wrecked 5 January 1860 on Blunt’s Reef, California, 38 lost. 

Golden Gate, burned 27 July 1862 near Manzanillo, Mexico, 223 lost. 

Hermann, wrecked 13 February 1869 on Point Kwatzu, Honshu, Japan, 275 lost. 
Golden City, wrecked 22 February 1870 on Point Lazaro, Lower California, none lost. 
Bienville, burned 15 August 1872 in the Atlantic, 19 lost. 

America, burned 24 August 1872 in Yokohama Harbor, 59 lost. 

Guatemala, wrecked 13 September 1872 on Tonala Bar, Mexico, 23 lost. 

Sacramento, wrecked 5 December 1872 on Geronimo Island, Lower California, none lost. 
Relief, wrecked early in 1873 in the Sea of Japan. 

Ariel, wrecked 27 October 1873 on Toyama Point, ae PET none lost. 

City of Guatemala, wrecked 16 July 1874 on Watling’s Island, none lost. 

Japan, burned 17 December 1874 off Breaker Point, China Sea, 406 lost. 

City of San Francisco, wrecked 16 May 1877 on Tartar Shoal, Mexico, none lost. 
Georgia, wrecked 30 September 1878 in Gulf of Nicoya, Costa Rica, none lost. 
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who inaugurated the modernization of the fleet and the expansions of 
service in 1872, but he also brought the company to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Under Stockwell’s leadership, the additional trans-Pacific mail con- 
tract was obtained in 1872, but this was short-lived. In 1875, Congress 
terminated this part of the contract on the grounds that its terms had not 
been fully complied with and that the Pacific Mail had indulged in il- 
legal lobbying to obtain its passage. Stockwell resigned from the presi- 
dency in 1873 under cloud because of his financial administration, but 
those who followed him did little to better the situation.* 

Down to 1869 the Pacific Mail had traditionally operated in the closest 
harmony with the Panama Railroad. With the completion of the trans- 
continental railroad, however, the situation became complicated. Most 
of the passengers who had previously travelled in the Pacific Mail’s Pana- 
ma steamers now crossed the continent by rail. The Pacific Mail and 
Panama Railroad in combination, however, were in a position to offer the 
trans-continental lines stiff competition for slow freight traffic. After a 
brief period of rate-cutting between the steamship line and the Central 
Pacific and Union Pacific railroads, the latter adopted a policy in 1871 
of guaranteeing to the Pacific Mail a specified return for practically the 
entire freight capacity of every steamer on the Panama run. In return 
the Pacific Mail permitted the railroads to set rates and allocate the car- 
go which the steamers should actually carry. This practice the trans-con- 
tinental railroads followed whenever possible until 1893. Under it the 
bulkier, lower revenue commodities were the ones to be shipped by way 
of Panama, and this injured the business of the Panama Railroad. There- 
fore it made every effort to gain control of the Pacific Mail so that the 
agreement with the Central Pacific and Union Pacific could be broken 
and the more profitable freight traffic diverted over the Panama route. 

It was a long fight. In 1873 the Pacific Mail, under the influence of the 
Panama Railroad, announced that it would in future send its Oriental 
steamers through to Panama after only a brief call at San Francisco, there- 
by channelling almost all freight from the Far East to the Atlantic Coast 
over the isthmus. The trans-continental lines retaliated by organizing 
their own steamship line—the Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co.— 
to compete with the Pacific Mail in the trans-Pacific trade. By the time 
the steamers of this company, chartered from the White Star Line, ar- 


14 Presidents of the Pacific Mail from 1873 to 1893 were: George H. Bradbury, 1873; Russell 
Sage, 1873-1874; Francis Alexandre, 1874-1875; Sidney Dillon, 1875-1876; George W. Clyde, 1876- 
1878; D. S. Babcock, 1878-1879; John Riley, 1879-1880; J. B. Houston, 1880-1887; George J. Gould, 
1887-1893. 
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rived in the Pacific in 1875, the trans-continental railroads had gained 
control of enough Pacific Mail stock to elect Sidney Dillon, who was 
president of the Union Pacific, president of the steamship company as 
well. 

The next year, however, the Panama Railroad came back. Early in 
1876 it established the Panama Transit Steamship Co. to compete with 
the Pacific Mail in the Panama trade. This threat resulted in the election 
of a board of directors favorable to the Panama Railroad in May of that 
year. For two years the Pacific Mail and the Panama Railroad were under 
virtually identical management, and before the railroad relinquished its 
hold on the Pacific Mail, it arranged for the latter to buy the five steamers 
of the Panama Transit Steamship Co. at such an exaggerated price that 
the Pacific Mail was placed under a heavy financial burden for years to 
come.** 

In 1878 the Pacific Mail achieved a degree of independence, but two 
years later a new board of directors indicated strong influence of the 
trans-continental lines. The interest of the railroads became more ap- 
parent in 1887 when George, son of Jay Gould, was elected president of 
the Pacific Mail. In 1893 Collis P. Huntington, president of the Southern 
Pacific, obtained control of a majority of the Pacific Mail’s stock, and was 
elected president of the company. From that time until 1915, the for- 
tunes of the Pacific Mail and the Southern Pacific were intimately con- 
nected. 

When Huntington became president of the Pacific Mail, he installed 
Rennie Pierre Schwerin, a graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy who had 
previously been engaged in directing Huntington enterprises ashore, as 
vice president and general manager of the steamship company. Schwerin 
was a hard driver, a strict disciplinarian, a man who made many enemies, 
but withal was able and efficient and ran the company well. Between 
1893 and 1915, his was the major influence on the Pacific Mail, and much 
of its reputation for taut operation was due to him. Although the com- 
pany was directly under railroad control, Schwerin had a free hand to 
operate it as a steamship company rather than as a mere adjunct of the 
Southern Pacific. 

Upon Huntington’s death in 1900, the directors of the Southern Pa- 
cific purchased enough Pacific Mail stock to give control of the company 
to the railroad itself. When Edward H. Harriman added the Southern 


15 Steamers purchased from the Panama Transit Steamship Co. were: Clyde, 2016.71 tons; Cres- 
cent City, 2003.41 tons; George W. Clyde, 1848.71 tons; Georgia, 1643.16 tons; South Carolina, 


2099.40 tons. 
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Pacific to his railroad empire the Pacific Mail came with it, and from 
1goz until he died in 1909 Harriman was its president.” 

Although the Pacific Mail emerged from the mazes of Wall Street and 
the fight for railroad control intact and operated on a fairly even keel 
financially after 1880, it never regained its earlier position as a payer of 
dividends. After declaring 9% in 186g, it yielded nothing to its stock- 
holders until 1884 when it paid 344%. In 1885, it declared a 5% divi- 
dend, and then ceased again until 1897-1899 when it paid 2% to 3%, 
the last dividends to be declared until after 1915. 

In number of ships owned and operated, the Pacific Mail declined 
steadily from the ‘seventies until the end of Southern Pacific control in 
1915. Ihe vessels which were added, however, were much larger than 
those prior to 1880, and in tonnage the fleet showed an increase. In 1893, 
when Huntington gained control of the company there were twenty 
steamers, all of iron or steel construction, with a total gross tonnage of 
56,720. When 1915 came there were but twelve ships, but their aggregate 
gross tonnage was 75,759. 

Through the ‘eighties and ‘nineties the Pacific Mail pursued a policy 
of gradually renewing and strengthening its coastwise fleet. A dozen 
steamers were built or purchased for the San Francisco-Panama run be- 
tween 1880 and 1900."’ China was the only steamer built expressly for 
the trans-Pacific run during these years, although some of the steamers 
designed for the coastwise trade such as City of Rio de Janeiro and Peru 
served on the line to the Far East for long periods.* 

By the close of the century the Pacific Mail began ta feel competition in 
the trans-Pacific service. Ihe Occidental and Oriental had operated in 
close codperation since its inauguration in 1875, sharing piers and alter- 
nating sailings with the Pacific Mail. Steamers of the Canadian Pacific and 
the ‘Toyo Kisen Kaisha entered the running in the ‘nineties, however, and 
the Pacific Mail was impelled to take action if it were to retain its premier 
position in the trans-Pacific trade. In 1898 it ordered two vessels, Korea 


16 Presidents of the Pacific Mail during the period 1900-1915 were: Charles H. Tweed, 1900- 
1902; Edward H. Harriman, 1902-1909; Robert S. Lovett, 1g0g-1913; Julius Kruttschnitt, 1913-1916. 

17 These steamers were: Aztec (ex-Canierbury), 3508.43 tons, bought in 1895; Barracouta, 
1658.75 tons, bought in 1890; City of Para, 3532.25 tons, bought in 1881; City of Rio de Janeiro, 
3548.40 tons, bought in 1881; Colombia, 3616.27 tons, built in 1891; Costa Rica, 1783.44 tons, built 
in 1891; Newport, 2735.24 tons, bought in 1886; Nicaragua, 1700 tons, built in 1891; Peru, 3528.44 
tons, built in 1892; San Blas, 2075 tons, built in 1882; San Jose, 2080.72 tons, built in 1882; San Juan, 
2076.14 tons, built in 1882. 

18 China, 5060.82 tons, was the only steamer which the Pacific Mail ordered built outside the 
United States. She came from the Fairfield Yard at Govan in 1889, and was designed to replace 
City of Tokio. Starbuck (ex-Oliveto), 2157.46 tons, was purchased by the Pacific Mail in 1896, and 
was placed on the San Francisco-Hong Kong run. 
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and Siberia, of 11,300 tons each. ‘These entered service in 1902, and easily 
outclassed anything else running on the Pacific at the time. ‘They were 
followed in 1904 by Manchuria and Mongolia, steamers of 13,638 tons." 
These four new steamers, together with China, gave the Pacific Mail an 
excellent Oriental line. When the Occidental and Oriental wound up its 
operations in 1906, its steamers Coptic and Doric came under Pacific Mail 
operation with the names Persia and Asia respectively. When Asia was lost 
in 1911, she was replaced by Nile. 

In its coastwise service, the Pacific Mail laid increasing stress on local 
trade and the development of the coffee and fruit business from Central 
America to the United States. After repeated difficulties with the Pana- 
ma Railroad, the Pacific Mail withdrew its line from New York to Colon 
in 1896. 

On the trans-Pacific service, Honolulu, Kobe, Nagasaki, and Shanghai 
became regular calls in 1896 in addition to Yokohama and Hong Kong. 
Pacific Mail steamers had occasionally visited Honolulu since 1886, prin- 
cipally to land Japanese and Chinese immigrants to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. The new Oriental ports were added as a result of the end of the 
agreement which had obtained with the Nippon Yusen Kaisha (and its 
predecessor the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Co.) since 1875. ‘The last 
port to be added to the regular trans-Pacific schedule was Manila, where 
Pacific Mail steamers began to call in 1914.” 

Between 1878 and 1915 the Pacific Mail lost fourteen steamers. Of 
these the most serious from the viewpoint of company operations was the 
wreck of City of Tokio off the Japanese coast in 1885. ‘The only two which 
included fatalities were those of Colima, which foundered in a hurricane 
off Manzanillo in 1895 and went down with 182 persons, and City of Rio 
de Janeiro which struck a rock off Fort Point while entering San Francisco 
Bay in a fog in 1901 and sank with 131 passengers and crew drowned.” 


19 Manchuria and Mongolia were chartered from the Atlantic Transport Co. from 1go04 until 
1g10 when the Pacific Mail purchased them outright. 


20 Pacific Mail vessels had previously visited Manila. During the Spanish-American War, City of 
Peking, City of Para, City of Rio de Janeiro, City of Sydney, China, Colon, Newport, and Peru 
had been chartered by the U. S. Army to serve as transports. 

21 Pacific Mail steamers lost during the period 1878-1915 were: 

Salvador, beached 23 April 1882 on San Lucas Island, Punta Arenas, Costa Rica. 

City of Tokio, wrecked 24 June 1885 on Honshu, Japan. 

Honduras, wrecked April 1886 on Lempa Shoal, Salvador. 

Granada, wrecked 22 June 1889 on Point Tejupan, Mexico. 

Nicaragua, wrecked 3 December 1891 on the Central American coast. 

City of New York, wrecked 26 October 1893 on Point Bonita, San Francisco Bay. 

Colima, foundered 27 May 1895 off Manzanillo, Mexico. 

Colombia, wrecked 14 July 1896 on Pigeon Point, Lower California. 

Starbuck, wrecked 28 February 1898 off the coast of Nicaragua. 
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China I1, 1889 





City of Peking, 1874 
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Korea, 1902, in Honolulu Harbor 





Golden State, 1921, later President Cleveland 
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Leaving the builder’s yard at Newport News, carrying the U. S. Shipping Board 
insignia on her stack, but with the Pacific Mail house flag flying at the jack stafl 


Reproduced from a photograph owned by the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co 
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In 1915 the Southern Pacific decided to sell the Pacific Mail and aban- 
don the steamship business in the Pacific. Although when the announce- 
ment was made it caused a good deal of surprise, the move had been in 
the offing for some time. ‘The Panama Canal Act in 1912 forbade ships 
owned or controlled by railroads which engaged in interstate commerce 
to use the Panama Canal. ‘Two years later the Pacific Mail’s board of di- 
rectors decided that even if this prohibition did not exist, it would be 
impossible for their small and growingly antiquated coastwise steamers 
to compete with the large, fast freighters of American-Hawaiian, Grace, 
and Luckenbach which would enter the inter-coastal trade when the 
canal was opened. ‘Therefore the Pacific Mail in 1914 adopted the policy 
of concentrating on the local coastwise business and the trans-Pacific run. 

Then in 1915 the Congress passed the La Follette Seamen’s Act, which 
had the effect of greatly increasing operating costs for the Pacific Mail. 
Since 1867 the company had used Chinese crews on its trans-Pacific 
steamers and in part on its coastwise vessels. ‘The effect of the Seamen’s 
Act was to require their partial replacement with white crews at higher 
wage levels. Restrictions in the Panama trade and higher costs combined 
with general Southern Pacific policy at the time led to the decision on 12 
August 1915, to abandon service and sell the fleet. ‘The tonnage demand 
created by World War I furnished a ready market for the trans-Pacific 
steamers. China, Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, and Siberia were purchased 
by the Atlantic Transport Co. On 13 October 1915 the capital stock of 
the Pacific Mail was reduced from $20,000,000 to $1,000,000 preparatory 
to winding up the affairs of the company. The ‘old Pacific Mail,’ an in- 
stitution which had come to seem like a permanent part of the American 
shipping scene, was at an end. 

Whatever were the reasons that the Southern Pacific wanted to aban- 
don the steamship business in the Pacific, the year 1915 was a poor one 
for the move. The shipping boom which accompanied World War I 
was growing. A line with the reputation and established trade of the Pa- 
cific Mail had great possibilities of successful operation. Therefore, in 
December 1915 the American International Corp. and W. R. Grace and 
Co. bought the Southern Pacific’s stock in the Pacific Mail. At a special 
meeting of stockholders in February 1916, the offer to sell the remain- 


City of Rio de Janeiro, wrecked 22 February 1901 off Fort Point, San Francisco Bay. 
San Blas, wrecked 17 December 1901 at La Libertad, Salvador. 

Colon, wrecked 11 April 1904 on Remidios Reef, Salvador, beached at Acajutla. 
Indiana, wrecked 3 April 1909 on Tosco Point, Lower California. 

Asia, wrecked 23 April 1911 on Finger Rock, China Coast. 
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ing steamers was rescinded, and an increase of the capital stock to $4,000,- 
000 was authorized. ‘The company then owned seven steamers, suitable 
chiefly for coastwise service.” 

Ships suitable for the trans-Pacific run were hard to find under war- 
time conditions, but in March 1916 the Pacific Mail bought three new 
Dutch steamers, Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela. Although they were 
not really large enough for the trade, they would serve until something 
better could be obtained.” ‘The new trans-Pacific service opened in Au- 
gust 1916, after a lapse of just a year from the last sailing under the old 
regime. 

Except for the change in ownership and in top administrative person- 
nel, the Pacific Mail continued with little turnover in staff. John H. Ros- 
seter, who had previously been Pacific Coast manager for W. R. Grace 
and Co., succeeded Schwerin as vice president and general manager.” 
Most of the staffs afloat, on wharves, and in offices remained with the ‘new 
Pacific Mail.’ An external change was the repainting of the ships. In place 
of the black hulls and stacks which had characterized Pacific Mail steam- 
ers since 1848, hulls were now painted green and the stacks buff sur- 
mounted by white and black bands. The house flag, however, remained 
unchanged. 

Under the impetus of World War I, shipping under the American flag 
increased rapidly, and the Pacific Mail achieved its greatest size in terms 
of number of ships operated and areas served during this period. The 
U.S. Shipping Board requisitioned all but two of the Pacific Mail’s steam- 
ers on a charter basis in 1917, but all the ships continued to operate on 
their accustomed routes under Pacific Mail management. Furthermore, 
as vessels built by the Shipping Board came into service, the Pacific Mail 
acted as agent and managing operator for a good many. 

At the beginning of 1917 the Pacific Mail was operating lines from 
San Francisco to Manila and to Panama. In the autumn of that year it 
opened a direct service from San Francisco to Manila and thence to Singa- 
pore, Calcutta, and Colombo with the steamers Colusa and Santa Cruz 
which were chartered from W. R. Grace and Co.** These three services 


22 These steamers were: Aztec, City of Para, Newport, Pennsylvania, Peru, San Jose, San Juan. 
Pennsylvania, 3104.28 tons, had been purchased in 1910. She replaced Indiana, 3101.77 tons, which 
had been purchased in 1908 and wrecked in 1909. 

238 Their tonnages were 5644, 5687.89, and 5687.89 respectively. 

24In 1921 Rosseter was succeeded by T. A. Graham, who was followed by Edward T. Ford in 
1924. 

a the period 1916-1925 the presidents of the Pacific Mail were: George J. Baldwin, 1916- 
1922; Gale H. Carter, 1922-1925. 
25 Their tonnages were 5873 and 4826 respectively. 
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continued in 1918, and in addition the Pacific Mail operated 23 steamers 
for one or more voyages for the Shipping Board on a commission basis. 
Under its new ownership there were no restrictions to bar the Pacific 
Mail from the Panama Canal trade, and late in 1919 the company bought 
four freighters which it placed in service between San Francisco and 
Baltimore.” In that year the company also operated eight Shipping Board 
freighters between San Francisco and Hong Kong, four in the San Fran- 
cisco-India trade, and eight ina “feeder” service between Hong Kong and 
Calcutta.” 

The Pacific Mail pioneered a regular service around the world with 
the sailing of West Kasson from San Francisco in March 1920. This line 
was maintained by Shipping Board freighters assigned to the manage- 
ment of the Pacific Mail.** 

The Pacific Mail attained its largest size in 1920 when 46 steamers 
were in operation under its house flag. Only 12 of these belonged to the 
company, however, the remainder being Shipping Board vessels for 
which the Pacific Mail acted as managing operator. Its steamers carried 
1,078,000 tons of cargo that year. 

A slackening in ocean trade became apparent in 1921, and at the same 
time the Pacific Mail encountered increasingly effective competition. 
New ships, however, now became available, and the major services of the 
company could be better equipped. For the San Francisco-Manila-India 
line, the company operated for the Shipping Board Creole State, Granite 
State, and Wolverine State, excellent passenger-cargo vessels which were 
far superior to Colusa and Santa Cruz which they replaced.” On the run 
from San Francisco to Honolulu, Japan, China, and Manila, the Pacific 
Mail placed five larger steamers, also Shipping Board vessels for which 
the company acted as managing operator. The first of these, Golden State, 
sailed from San Francisco in March 1921.*° The advent of these vessels 
not only made a fortnightly trans-Pacific service possible, but also freed 


26 These steamers were: Point Adams, 2671 tons; Point Bonita, 2675 tons; Point Judith, 2670 
tons; Point Lobos, 2670 tons. They were purchased from the U. S. Shipping Board. 


27 These vessels called at Saigon, Singapore, Penang, and Rangoon. 


28 The steamers sailed west from San Francisco, and called at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Dairen, Tientsin, Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, Bombay, Alexandria, 
Bizerte, Marseilles, Barcelona, Baltimore, and Cristobal. Their schedule called for making the 
round voyage in 168 days. They carried no passengers. 


29 Creole State (later President Hayes), 10,533 tons; Granite State (later President Polk), 10,533 
tons; Wolverine State (later President Harrison), 10,533 tons. 


80 Empire State (later President Wilson), 14,127 tons; Golden State (later President Cleveland), 
14,123 tons; Hoosier State (later President Lincoln), 14,187 tons; President Pierce (formerly Hawkeye 
State), 14,123 tons; President Taft (formerly Buckeye State), 14,123 tons. Names given first are in 
each instance those under which the ships entered Pacific Mail service. 
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Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela for the San Francisco-Baltimore run, 
to which they were admirably suited.* 

As traffic diminished, most of the recent extensions of the Pacific Mail 
were abandoned. The service around the world ceased in the summer of 
1921. Early in 1922 the company dropped the line to Manila and India, 
although Creole State and Wolverine State remained in a service from San 
Francisco to Honolulu and Manila until the latter part of that year. Final- 
ly, the “feeder” route from Hong Kong to Calcutta came to an end in 
October 1924 when the establishment of adequate lines under private 
ownership made this Shipping Board service no longer necessary. 

In 1925, ten years after the end of Southern Pacific control, the Pacific 
Mail maintained three lines: the trans-Pacific service from San Francisco 
to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila; the 
line through the Panama Canal to New York; and the coastwise line from 
San Francisco to Panama with calls at 14 Mexican and Central American 
ports.*? All these were operating with reasonable success, and there 
seemed to be every prospect of a long future for the Pacific Mail. In order 
to meet the freight demands of the Panama Canal line, five Grace Line 
freighters were running under charter with Colombia, Ecuador, and Ven- 
ezuela. For the coastwise service to Panama, on which such veterans as 
Newport and San Juan were still employed, the new Swedish-built motor- 
ships City of Panama and City of San Francisco went into service in 1925." 

Early in 1925 the Shipping Board advertised for sale the five “Presi- 
dent” ships which the Pacific Mail was operating in the San Francisco- 
Manila trade. Two bids for the ships and service were submitted: those 
of the Pacific Mail and the Dollar Steamship Lines. The Dollar bid was 
$5,625,000 cash whereas the Pacific Mail offered $6,750,000, partly in 
cash and partly in preferred stock in a new company to which the ships 
would be transferred. ‘This offer failed to meet the terms set by the Ship- 
ping Board in its advertisement of the ships, and they were sold to the 
Dollar Steamship Lines in April 1925. 


81 Three other steamers were owned by the Pacific Mail during this period. They were: Cuba 
(ex-Sachem, ex-Coblenz), 3168 tons, purchased from U. S. Shipping Board in 1920; Solana, 6702 
tons, a tanker owned by the Pacific Mail but constantly under charter to other operators, built in 
1921; Corinto (ex-Governor Forbes, ex-Admiral von Tirpitz), 1973 tons, purchased in 1922. 

82 New York was substituted for Baltimore as the terminus of the line through the Panama Canal 
in 1922. 

83 The tonnage of these vessels was 2461 each. 

During the period 1915-1925 the Pacific Mail lost the following ships: 

Pennsylvania, burned 12 November 1918 at Iqueque, Chile, none lost. 

San Jose, wrecked g August 1921 on San Roque Island, Lower California, none lost. 

Cuba, wrecked 8 September 1923 on San Miguel Island, California, none lost. 
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The failure of the Pacific Mail to obtain the trans-Pacific steamers from 
the Shipping Board marked the end of its active career. Building new 
vessels seemed inadvisable, there were no comparable ships to buy or 
charter as replacements, and the Pacific Mail announced its withdrawal 
from the Far Eastern trade. In June 1925, its coastwise and intercoastal 
steamers were sold to W. R. Grace and Co. together with the good will 
of the company in the Panama trades.** In exchange, the Grace firm, 
which already controlled the Pacific Mail, retired 150,000 shares of Pa- 
cific Mail common stock which it held as well as the company’s entire 
bonded indebtedness of $1,000,000. At the same time the name, house 
flag, and good will of the Pacific Mail in the trans-Pacific trade were pur- 
chased by a San Francisco syndicate headed by Herbert Fleishacker of 
the Anglo California Bank.* 

Thus the operating history of the Pacific Mail came virtually to an end. 
In 1925 and for years thereafter there were rumors that service under 
the name of the Pacific Mail might be revived. The line’s excellent repu- 
tation on both sides of the Pacific made this seem a likely move. In 1926, 
however, the house flag, good will, and trade name of the Pacific Mail 
were sold to the Dollar Co. The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. was liqui- 
dated in New York in 1942. During 1943, however, the Pacific Lighterage 
Corp., a Dollar subsidiary, became Pacific Mail Steamship Co., thus re- 
viving the old name. By this move the freighters Admiral Halstead and 
Admiral Nulton became Pacific Mail steamers. At the time they were both 
operating under the War Shipping Administration, however, and they 
so remained until they were withdrawn from service in 1945. They were 
sold for scrapping in 1949. Thus the company which owned some 121 
steamers during a lifetime of a hundred years passed its centennial with 
only a paper existence and without a single ship in operation. 


84 The ships thus sold were: Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, City of Panama, City of San Fran- 
cisco, San Juan, Corinto. 


85 In this purchase were included the tanker Solana, terminal properties at Hankow and Yoko- 


hama, and all cash on hand. The syndicate paid $10.50 per share for 150,000 shares of Pacific Mail 
stock, and $450,000 to W. R. Grace and Co. 











Boston Smuggling, 1807-1815 


BY JOHN D. FORBES 


N examination of the illicit maritime trade that flourished in and 
about Boston, Massachusetts, during the latter part of the Napole- 
onic era is most revealing on several scores. 

The most striking disclosure is that the volume of this traffic was enor- 
mous and far beyond the powers of the federal government to restrain. 

From this it follows that the impact upon the New England economy of 
the wars and the obstacles to legitimate commerce which resulted from 
the European struggle was substantially mitigated. 

We find, further, a marked parallel between the American and the con- 
temporary European situations in that high government economic policy 
with political objectives was being frustrated—and by the ‘little people’ 
—in both areas. The outburst of smuggling in response to Jefferson’s Em- 
bargo was a western counterpart to the response to Napoleon’s Continen- 
tal system’ and both policies failed of execution in consequence. 

There is also a parallel to be found between the reaction of a section of 
American public opinion to prohibiting legislation in the early nine- 
teenth century and that to similar legislation in the twentieth. It is inter- 
esting to find our forebears not only quite as lawless but quite as resource- 
ful in their lawlessness as their descendants of the 1920’s. 

On 22 December 1807 Congress passed the Embargo Act which for- 
bade American or other vessels to clear American ports for foreign coun- 
tries and prohibited all American exports.* This measure was Jefferson's 
answer to the blockade and counter-blockade proclamations of Britain 
and France then engaged in the Napoleonic Wars. Jefferson believed 
that by prohibiting commercial relations between the United States and 
the combatants he would so embarrass the latter that both would be com- 
pelled by economic necessity to revoke their restrictions upon neutral 
trade. 


1 Eli F. Heckscher, The Continental System, An Economic Interpretation (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1922), pp. 187 ff. 


2 United States Statutes at Large, ii, 451. 
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Immediately upon the passage of the Embargo smuggling sprang up 
on a prodigious scale. 

There are certain practical difficulties that tend to hamper a study of 
smuggling. Some facts have been ascertainable directly but for the great- 
er part of our information we are reduced to the astronomical expedient 
of attempting to determine the path and magnitude of our known but 
unseen body by observing the perturbations in the orbits of its fellows. 

The direction and volume of Boston’s visible trade can be determined 
directly. While published statistics are lacking, from a laborious compila- 
tion of ship arrivals and clearances reported in the Boston Gazette and the 
Columbian Centinel it appears that Boston foreign trade suffered greatly 
from prohibitions and restrictions placed upon it.* It also appears that 
when foreign trade was restricted there followed a huge corresponding 
increase in the coastwise trade, particularly that with the District of 
Maine.‘ To the suspicious mind some connection between these phenom- 
ena is suggested, as will be seen. 

The two major indirect sources of material on smuggling are the rec- 
ords of the federal agencies concerned with its suppression. The corre- 
spondence files of the Treasury Department’ in Washington and the 
Final Records of the United States District® and Circuit Courts’ in Bos- 
ton tell much and suggest even more about the traffic. 


The Embargo 


Within a fortnight after the Embargo became law General Benjamin 
Lincoln, Collector of the Boston Customs District, wrote to Albert Gal- 


8 Cf. the writer’s study, ‘European Wars and Boston Trade, 1783-1815,’ New England Quarterly, 
XI (1938), 723-728. 

4 Ibid., p. 730. 

5 United States Treasury Department, Correspondence between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Collectors of the Customs Districts. 

Letters to Collectors of Small Ports (Original letter-book.) 

Vol. 2. 1 January 1803-31 December 1808. 

Vol. 3. 1 January 1809-31 March 1818. 

Letters to Collectors (True copies made after the fire of 1833.) 

Vol. 2. 4 February 1797-28 December 1808. 

Vol. 3.8 January 1809-1 January 1819. 

Letters from the Collectors (True copies as above.) 

Vol. 1. 15 April 1790-31 December 1812. 

Vol. 2. 20 January 1813-26 December 1821. 


This correspondence is filed in the Secretary's Files, Treasury Department Annex, Washington. 


6 United States District Court, District of Massachusetts, Final Records, 1789-1815. Filed in the 
Office of the Clerk of the U. S. District Court, Post Office Building, Boston. (Abbreviated Dist. Ct. 
hereinafter.) 


T United States Circuit Court, District of Massachusetts, Final Records, 1789-1816. Filed in the 


office of the Clerk of the U. S. District Court, Post Office Building, Boston. (Abbreviated Cir. Ct. 
hereinafter.) 
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latin, the newly appointed Secretary of the Treasury, that he had seized 
three vessels on the point of departing illegally but two others had got 
away and sailed for parts unknown.*® 

The schooner Harriet of Boston when apprehended was laden with 
fish, tobacco, barrel staves, and other stores. ‘The sloop Packet of Manches- 
ter had on board rice, flour, beef, pork, tobacco, and candles, etc., and the 
sloop Polly of Boston was taken as she was loading flour at Deer Island 
in the harbor. ‘Treasury agents caught Polly red-handed with 26 barrels 
in the hold and 74 piled up on the beach. Ploughboy, thought to have been 
carrying cotton, escaped and so did another vessel with a cargo of fish tak- 
en aboard at Commercial Point. 

At the March 1808 session of the United States District Court in the 
case of United States vs. Asa Nichols® of Cambridge, the defendant was sued 
for $20,000 for violation of the Embargo Act. His vessel, Good Intent, had 
tried to leave port loaded with flour, beef, and other provisions. ‘The case 
was put to a jury and, as became the usual rule when Embargo violations 
were submitted to jury trial, the sympathetic jurors voted that there had 
been no violation of the law. 

We noted that ship clearances from Boston for Maine ports increased 
greatly with the prohibition of foreign voyages. ‘The movement began 
early in 1808 and the Collector of the Port was under no misapprehension 
as to what was going on. He sat down and wrote a long and unhappy let- 
ter to his chief in Washington on 22 March describing the situation.” 
He stated that the Embargo was being flouted right and left. As an exam- 
ple he told how vessels cleared from Boston for Eastport, Maine, laden 
with far more flour, beef, pork, etc., than Eastport could possibly use. 
That very day two ships had been reported loading 1400 barrels of flour 
for that port. Collector Lincoln explained that after the goods were land- 
ed at Eastport they were taken across the river to British territory at night. 
He concluded, ‘. . . in fact we have reason to think the law is very much 
evaded and we have no means to prevent it.’ 

The following month Governor Sullivan of Massachusetts advised the 
State Department of local conditions. He wrote, *... reports are very prev- 
alent here that an immense trade in provisions, etc., is carried on in Pas- 
samaquoddy River, the boundary between the United States and the do- 
minions of Great Britain.’™ 

8 Letters from Collectors, 5 January 1808, p. 193. 

® Dist. Ct., March 1808, p. 383. 


10 Letters from Collectors, 22 March 1808, p. 196. 


11 United States Department of State, Miscellaneous Letters, 1789-1815. Filed with the State De- 
partment, Washington. go April 1808. 
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Matters did not change as the year wore on. In July Lincoln dispatched 
another pessimistic letter to Gallatin which began, ‘It is painful to me to 
relate... .. He spoke of the utter impossibility of enforcing the Embargo 
without the assistance of armed vessels. He described a new evasion tech- 
nique. Small craft would load up at night and sail out into the Bay where 
larger, deep-sea vessels lay waiting to take on cargo.” As it happened, suit 
was entered against the sloop Nancy, Captain Gotchins, for that very of- 
fense three days after the letter was written. ‘The District Court held her 
forfeit and the Circuit Court of Appeals sustained the decision.” 

Secretary Gallatin wrote back that he was taking up the problem of 
Embargo enforcement with the President and the Secretary of the Navy. 
He expected that a force would probably be sent. He ordered Lincoln to 
increase the numbers of the personnel in the customs service at Boston, 
augment the armament of the cutter, and buy an additional vessel of not 
over 100-120 tons burden, but swift, with which to cruise the coast. 

In August a petition was sent to President Jefferson by the inhabitants 
of Boston praying that the Embargo be suspended in whole or in part 
and urging that Congress be convened as speedily as possible to attend to 
the matter.’® The President appears to have been unmoved by this plea. 

Collector Benjamin Lincoln fell ill in August 1808 and his Deputy, 
Benjamin Weld, maintained the correspondence with Washington. The 
recital of official woes continued. A certain mercantile house not speci- 
fied by name had secured the governor’s permission to send 800 barrels 
of flour to Wellfleet, according to one letter. ‘This was more than a year’s 
supply for that place and the same firm had taken on flour for Cape Cod 
points shortly before. ‘The customs officials had their suspicions and fol- 
lowed the ship. Sure enough, she did not go to Wellfleet.” 

Departmental politics crop up in that same letter when Weld mentions 
the age and infirmity of Lincoln and complains that he has to do all the 
work. 

In the summer of 1808 the Boston customs agents armed a number of 
light craft to patrol the waters around Boston and search all vessels that 
they encountered. A special effort was made to catch the little boats which 
were ferrying flour in loads of three or four barrels at a time to the larger 
vessels offshore at a charge of $3.00 a barrel.” 


12 Letters from Collectors, 19 July 1808, p. 203. 

18 22 July 1808, Dist. Ct., December 1808, p. 133; Cir. Ct., May 1812, p. 63. 
14 Letters to Collectors, 29 July 1808, p. 275. 

‘8 United States Department of State, Miscellaneous Letters, 10 August 1808. 


16 Letters from Collectors, 22 August 1808, p. 211. 
17 Ibid. 
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There were occasional flare-ups of violence. Deputy Collector Weld 
wrote his superiors that when the United States Marshal sought to take 
possession of the ship Marion in connection with a law violation he was 
opposed by an armed force which threatened to fire.”* 

Brewster’s Island at the entrance to Boston Harbor did a thriving il- 
licit trade. The owner was in the habit of taking huge stores of flour and 
fish out to the island under the very noses of the authorities who could 
only grind their teeth in impotent rage. The proprietor innocently main- 
tained that he was merely bringing home provisions to stock his private 
larder. The Collector knew for a fact that this stuff was shipped abroad 
and that at the very moment of writing an armed vessel of foreign registry 
was loading at the island. What should he do?” 

The revenue officers worked furiously throughout the summer months 
of 1808 but they lacked the manpower and the cutters to handle the job. 
On 5 September Gallatin wrote that a new cutter had been authorized 
but one more cutter could hardly have helped very much.” 

It is apparent that a number of captures were made by the federal 
agents in the latter half of 1808 from the increase in the volume of litiga- 
tion in the United States District Court concerning Embargo violations. 
The sloop Nancy was arrested July 16 for unauthorized transfer of cargo.” 
The sloop Lark was seized a week later as she was clearing without papers 
with 49 barrels and 51 half-barrels of flour on board. Concealed docu- 
ments discovered on the vessel revealed that she was to have proceeded to 
an appointed place and there delivered the cargo to another ship.” 

Thereafter vessels were seized in such rapid succession that the list 
reads like a Homeric catalogue of ships.” But the law continued to be 
broken and the port officials at Boston continued to write disconsolate 
letters to Washington. 

The actions of the Governor of Massachusetts particularly distressed 
Deputy Collector Weld. On 15 November he wrote that the selectmen 
of three towns had petitioned the governor to allow shiploads of food- 
stuffs to be sent to them for winter needs when actually eight or nine ves- 
sels carrying from 1,000 to 1,500 barrels of flour had already been sent. 
It was obvious to Weld that this flour was being shipped abroad. He ob- 

18 Ibid., 25 August 1808, p. 214. 

19 Ibid., 26 August 1808, p. 215. 

20 Letters to Collectors, 5 September 1808, p. 280. 

21 22 July 1808, Dist. Ct., December 1808, p. 133. Letters from Collectors, 5 December 1808, p. 230. 


22 26 July 1808, Dist. Ct., December 1808, p. 129. 


23 12 August 1808, Dist. Ct., March 1809, p. 293. Letters from Collectors, loc. cit. 12 August 1808, 
Dist. Ct., December 1808, p. 137. Ibid., p. 144. 5 August 1808, Dist. Ct., December 1808, p. 126. 10 
November 1808, Dist. Ct., June 1809, p. 401. 
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served, ‘It is well known that the Governor from his ignorance of the 
wants of the inhabitants in the different districts has been imposed upon 
my impropper [sic] applicants.” One wonders how naive the governor 
actually was. 

When the consignments of provisions reached the outlying ports how 
were they conveyed to foreign purchasers? Collector Jordan of French- 
man’s Bay described this process quite graphically in a letter to Secretary 
Gallatin dated 17 October 1808. ‘The sloop Jndustry, Captain Spurling, 
had come down from Boston and unloaded a quantity of flour, beef, and 
pork on the wharf at Goldsborough in his district. ‘That very night a 
strange vessel sailed quietly into the cove and up to the pier whereupon 
the townspeople of Goldsborough turned out in a body to load the goods 
piled up on the wharf into the hold of the mysterious newcomer. ‘The 
bulk of the cargo was thus transferred and the vessel sailed out of port 
just as silently as she had come in. The Collector felt that he had been 
made a fool of.” 

Samuel S. Newell of the brigantine Betsey was haled into court on 8 
December 1808 for being party to just such a maneuver. He had sailed 
from Boston and picked up a cargo of provisions at night at the small port 
of Barnstable. A sympathetic jury released him and the Circuit Court 
dismissed the government's appeal.” 

During the last few months that the Embargo was in effect, late in 1808 
and in the spring of 1809, the technique of enforcement seems to have 
changed. ‘The court records indicate few vessels caught in the act of smug- 
gling but a considerable number apprehended upon their return from 
voyages abroad. 

The chief category of offenders was the group which sailed out under 
bond for some port in the southern states and then actually went to the 
West Indies and blamed the altered course on storms or privateers.” 


The Non-Intercourse Act 


The Embargo had not brought France and Britain to terms. It had 
aroused great hostility to the Jefferson administration and it had proved 
unenforceable. But Jefferson was still unable to abandon his theory en- 
tirely so that when the Embargo was repealed on 1 March 1809, it was re- 


24 Letters from Collectors, 15 November 1808, p. 222. 

25 Ibid., 17 October 1808, p. 293. 

26 8 December 1808, Dist. Ct., December 1810, p. 455. Cir. Ct., May 1812, p. 268. 

27g September 1808, Dist. Ct., December 1811, p. 240. 7 October 1808, Dist. Ct., December 1810, 

9 Sep P 7 ; 

Pp. 415. Cir. Ct., May 1812, p. 354. 21 December 1808, Dist. Ct., December 1810, p. 446. Cir. Ct., May 
1812, p. 257. 3 January 1809, Dist. Ct., December 1810, p. 449. Cir. Ct., May 1812, p. 264. Letters to 
Collectors, 6 October 1808, p. 285. 
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placed with a similar though less restrictive measure, the Non-Intercourse 
Act.”* This law allowed trade to be resumed legally with all nations ex- 
cept France and Britain and their dependencies. 

Just as might have been expected, the Non-Intercourse Act was as fla- 
grantly violated as the Embargo had been. The British navy was far more 
effective than the United States revenue officers in preventing commer- 
cial intercourse with French ports but a brisk trade developed with the 
British Isles and the British possessions in the Western Hemisphere. 

The tricks of the illicit traders are now familiar. ‘They persisted with 
few innovations. Ships would clear from Boston ostensibly for one port 
and sail to another. During the Embargo period the smuggler’s style had 
been somewhat cramped and his sphere of operations limited by the re- 
striction of his alleged destination to some port within the United States. 
Under the new law it was now quite simple to clear for South America 
and wind up at Liverpool and still have time to return to Boston with a 
perfectly straight face. 

Government actions against violators of the 1809 law appeared regu- 
larly on the court calendar but their number was substantially less than 
under the previous Act. ‘There was a sameness about the details of the 
cases brought under the new law. Much less ingenuity was needed to 
evade the Non-Intercourse Act. 

In 1809 Henry Dearborn replaced Benjamin Lincoln as Collector of 
the Boston customs district. 

A mere handful of suits were entered in the spring and summer of 
1809.” That autumn a concerted drive was planned against Non-Inter- 
course violators and the number of seizures and prosecutions increased. 
The schooner Antelope, James Percival and others, owners, was arrested 
early in October for making a voyage to the British West Indies after 
having cleared for the Brazils. The case dragged along in the courts from 
term to term and was finally dismissed in March 1813." The schooner 
Three Brothers was apprehended shortly after the Antelope incident just 
after she had unloaded a hundred quintals of salt fish from Labrador.” 
The same day the ship Argo, Daniel Hewes, owner, was prosecuted for 
introducing British goods from Halifax after clearing ostensibly for a 
lawful port in the West Indies.” 

It will be noted that during this period of legal blue water voyages larg- 

28 United States Statutes at Large, ii, 528. 

29 24 March 1809, Dist. Ct., December 1810, p. 456. 21 April 1809, Dist Ct., December 1811, p. $25. 

80 10 October 1809, Dist. Ct., March 1813, p. 369. 


81 24 October 1809, Dist. Ct., September 1811, p. 93 and December 1812, p. 163. 
82 24 October 1809, Dist. Ct., December 1811, p. 289. 
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er vessels are listed among the captures than during the Embargo when 
smuggling was an essentially coastwise activity. 

The traffic continued despite the number of seizures. A vessel regis- 
tered for the Azores might go to Goree in British-held Africa®* or to Dub- 
lin.** One with clearance papers for Gothenburg would turn up in Liv- 
erpool.®* A reckless captain would sometimes sail without any clearance 
papers at all.*° 

Liverpool was a favorite destination for ships out of Boston. ‘The Amer- 
ican commodity most in demand at that port was raw cotton to keep alive 
the Lancashire mills. From the reports of the United States consul trans- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Boston customs officials it 
looked as though Boston vessels were a great blessing to the British textile 
manufacturers. 

Gallatin wrote in May 1809 that Ploughboy, that old offender, had been 
reported at Liverpool with a cargo of cotton.** The following month he 
wrote that Grinder of New York, Captain Hall, and the schooner Betsey, 
Captain Cook, of Provincetown had both arrived in the Mersey from Bos- 
ton.** General Dearborn was instructed to investigate the cases and enter 
suit against the ships’ bonds. 

Between October 1809 and January 1810 the American consul at Liv- 
erpool reported four vessels from Boston, three of them carrying cotton.*® 

In the midst of all the evasion of the Non-Intercourse law the ordinary 
smuggling to avoid payment of import duties continued as usual. Sugar,“ 
molasses,** and rum“ and coffee** found their way into the country with- 
out the stamp of the customs authorities. 


Non-Intercourse with Great Britain: The Non-Importation Act 


In 1810 the restrictions on foreign commerce were temporarily re- 
moved and the revenue officers returned to their routine task of collecting 
the levies on the rapidly mounting volume of trade. Boston foreign com- 
merce increased enormously and while a certain degree of alertness had 


88 16 December 1809, Dist. Ct., December 1811, p. 338. 
848 June 1810, Dist. Ct., December 1811, p. 276. 

35 16 February 1810, Dist. Ct., December 1811, p. 296. 
868 January 1810, Dist. Ct., December 1811, p. 304. 

87 Letters to Collectors, g May 1809, p. 20. 

88 Ibid., 2 June 1809, p. 25. 

89 Ibid., 25 April 1810, p. 55. 

40 13 November 1809, Dist. Ct., December 1809, pp. 151, 153, 155- 
4111 June 1810, Dist. Ct., June 1810, p. 324. 

*2 17 November 1809, Dist. Ct., June 1810, p. 310. 

8 16 February 1810, Dist. Ct., March 1810, p. 190. 
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to be maintained to discourage the ordinary professional smuggler the 
arduous days were apparently over. 

This blissful state of things was short-lived. On 2 March 1811 the Con- 
gress, outsmarted by Napoleon, passed a new Non-Intercourse Act which 
applied only to Britain and her possessions.“ 

Seizures and prosecutions for violations of the act began almost at once. 
The most active branches of smuggling in this period were three: the im- 
portation of British manufactured goods, particularly textiles and hard- 
ware; the importation of plaster from Nova Scotia; and the importation 
of tropical products from the British West Indies.** ‘The bulk of the il- 
legitimate trade was ocean-borne with Canada as Secretary Gallatin indi- 
cates in his letter to Collector Dearborn dated 10 January 1812. This 
communication recommended the hiring of a number of vessels to be 
used as cutters to patrol the coast off Passamaquoddy.** However, a thin 
trickle of goods came in over the Canadian border and into Boston over- 
land. In February and April of 1810 several loads of British textiles were 
seized in Boston which had been brought from Montreal to Burlington, 
Vermont, probably by water and thence to Boston in wagons.“ ‘This prac- 
tice seems to have continued in a small way in the next period and Gal- 
latin authorized the employment of customs inspectors to watch this 
route in December 1811.“ 


The War of 1812 


When the United States became involved in an actual war with Great 
Britain on 18 June 1812 anew and more serious complexion was put upon 
violations of the laws restricting trade with that nation. What had been 
merely smuggling before became treason. Particularly prejudicial to the 
American cause was the active traffic in foodstuffs with the British terri- 
tory to the north where there was an acute shortage. British armed forces 
in Canada were actually maintained to a considerable extent by importa- 
tions from the States by disloyal and grasping Yankees.*® These supplies 
were exchanged for goods greatly in demand in the United States, British 
textiles, Liverpool coarse salt, pottery, and Canadian plaster of paris. 

The revenue officers in the Boston-Charlestown district redoubled 

44 United States Statutes at Large, ii, 651. Heckscher, op. cit., pp. 142 ff. 

45 Dist. Ct., 1g March 1811 through 13 June 1811. 

46 Letters to Collectors, 10 January 1812, p. 105. 


4716 February 1810, Dist. Ct., March 1810, p. 192. 21 February 1810, Dist. Ct., March 1810, p. 
199. 16 April 1810, Dist. Ct., September 1810, p. 363. 


48 Letters to Collectors, 16 December 1811, p. 100. 
49 A. T. Mahan, Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812 (Boston, 1905), I, 400-401. 
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their vigilance and made numerous arrests and seizures. ‘The court dock- 
ets were crowded with smuggling cases but the traffic did not appear to 
diminish. ‘The United States Marshal for Massachusetts wrote to the 
State Department in the fall of 1812, ‘I presume it is unnecessary to write 
to you on the extent of disloyalty practised here respecting the ene- 
my.... °° At the same time the correspondence between the Treasury 
Department at Washington and the Collector at Boston took on as dismal 
a tone as it had during the darkest days of the Embargo. 

Dearborn complained in August 1812 that plaster of paris was being 
smuggled from Nova Scotia via Eastport, Maine, by a very ingenious sub- 
terfuge. Vessels clearing from Eastport for some other coastal point would 
start out with a few lumps of plaster on board entered in the manifest as 
‘a quantity of plaster of paris’ and then proceed to Canada and take on a 
full cargo of that commodity and return to the American port with papers 
in order.™ 

The Boston authorities sometimes had a difficult time proving that 
seized goods were actually of British origin.” In October 1813 there was 
a huge auction of goods just imported in a Swedish ship ostensibly from 
Gothenburg. The sale had already realized the sum of $130,000 when 
Dearborn’s men raided the auction and seized the goods. ‘These were ob- 
viously of British manufacture but that fact would have been virtually 
impossible to prove had it not been discovered by sheer luck that all of 
the labels had not been removed and several marked ‘London’ remained.” 
C. C. Jones, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, wrote a letter of congratu- 
lation from Washington saying, ‘A continuance of the vigilant and ener- 
getic sistem [sic] pursuing [sic] by you will tend to arrest the further prog- 
ress of that illegal commerce which has been so extensively carried on 
with the enemy.’™* 

A month later Dearborn advised the Treasury Department that the 
situation was getting out of hand, ‘. .. so rapidly do new modes of infrac- 
tions occur and such are the doubly conceited plans of the enemy and in- 
ternal partisipants [sic] or accomplices for ‘‘aiding and assisting”’ the for- 
mer which in return the latter are protected in a system of smuggling, 
which puts our present means of prevention at defiance.’ The Collec- 
tor’s wording is not exactly lucid but his pessimism is clear. He went on 

50 United States Department of State, Miscellaneous Letters, 27 November 1812. 

51 Letters from Collectors, 21 August 1812, p. 294. 

52 Ibid., 22 October 181, p. 33. 

58 Ibid., 30 October 1819, p. $4. 


54 Letters to Collectors, 8 November 1813, p. 153. 
55 Letters from Collectors, 16 December 1813, p. 37. 
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to describe Cape Harbour near Barnstable as a rendezvous for British 
cruisers which protected other British vessels engaged in smuggling. As 
a final desperate expedient he recommended that both the Cape Cod and 
Cape Ann lights be extinguished to confound the blockade runners on 
their way down from Canada. 

The illegal commerce flourished throughout 1814 and continued up 
to the end of the war early in 1815. In April 1814 Dearborn wrote to G. 
W. Campbell, who had replaced Albert Gallatin in the Treasury, that 
Vineyard Sound was full of small craft plying between the land and larger 
vessels offshore. He wanted another cutter for patrolling.” 

Public opinion in Boston seems to have been divided on the issue of 
smuggling. In August 1814 a group of citizens of that city petitioned for 
a new cutter to enforce the law” while in the previous December the Col- 
lector wrote that he had been attacked in the newspaper Aurora follow- 
ing a large capture. 

From this evidence as to the volume and prevalence of smuggling in 
the Boston area during the years 1807 to 1815, the conclusions listed at 
the beginning of this study were reached. 

One further point needs to be mentioned. Smuggling is a form of com- 
mercial activity that would seem to deserve more attention than it has 
received. Enough has been seen here to suggest some of its economic and 
political implications. The potential interest that the subject holds for 
specialists in these and other fields has been barely hinted at. ‘The student 
of public finance concerned with tax yields, the economic historian, the 
business historian, the lawyer, the political scientist and the sociologist, 
to indicate only the most obvious, are each concerned with some phase of 
smuggling. 

The subject suffers, however, from two grave disabilities. First, it is 
prejudiced from the outset by an aura of humor and romantic farce. Peo- 
ple find it difficult to take smuggling seriously. Secondly, it deals with 
numerical data which cannot be measured. Can it be that our fear of the 
ridiculous and our devotion to statistical methods have led to the neglect 
of this most enlightening topic? 

56 Letters from Collectors of Small Ports, 2 April 1814, p. 47. 


57 Letters from Collectors, 10 August 1814, p. 52. 
58 Ibid., 13 December 1813, p. 36. 
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Notes 


General Gates 


Howarp CHAPELLE in The History of the 
American Sailing Navy: mentions the lack 
of information on the sloop of war Gen- 
eral Gates. There are several entries in the 
Out-Letters of the Continental Marine Com- 
mittee and Board of Admiralty which seem 
to bear on her. The first of these is dated 
12 November 1777 and addressed to the 
Commissioners of the Navy Board of the 
Eastern Department.? It speaks of the 
receipt of a letter from John Bradford, 
the Navy Agent at Boston, reporting the 
arrival of the prize brigantine Jndustrious 
Bee. Bradford had suggested her pur- 
chase and this letter from the Marine 
Committee to the Navy Board at Bos- 
ton authorized it. This was evidently 
done, for the Marine Committee on 6 
March 1778 wrote to the Navy Board at 
Boston approving ‘your altering the 
name of the Jndustrious Bee to that of the 
General Gates altho we think it would 
have been a higher compliment to have 
given his name to a frigate.’* Thus the 
date of acquisition of General Gates (ex- 
Industrious Bee) agrees with that given by 
Allen in his A Naval History of the Amer- 
ican Revolution for the ship sloop General 
Gates.* Allen, however, states that Gener- 
al Gates was built under the Act of 20 
November 1776.5 Allen mentions one 
cruise by General Gates before her sale. 
This resulted in the capture of two prizes 

— York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1949), 
p. 86. 


_?2C. O. Paullin, ed., Out-Letters of the Con- 
tinental Marine Committee and Board of Admir- 
alty, August, 1776-September, 1780 (New York: 
Naval History Society, 1914), I, 168-169. 

8 Ibid., I, 213. 

4Gardner W. Allen, A Naval History of the 
American Revolution (Boston, 1913), I, 314-362. 

5 Ibid., I, 183-184. 


and the loss of her captain, Skinner.® 
In Out-Letters is a letter from the Ma- 
rine Committee to the Navy Board at 
Boston speaking of this cruise having 
been made by the brigantine General 
Gates.? Thus the vessel mentioned by 
Allen and that in the Out-Letters would 
seem to be the same. Consequently, it 
would seem a mistake to consider Gen- 
eral Gates as one of the vessels construct- 
ed under the Act of 20 November 177 
K. JACK BAUER 


SCHOONER Bohemia 


Bohemia® was sold by Captain Edgar 
B. Riggin to Ira Cheney of Woodbridge, 
Connecticut, in the summer of 1947. It 
was Mr. Cheney’s intention to carry the 
schooner north for conversion into a 
‘cruise ship.’ After he had purchased 
the schooner, Cheney and another chap 
used the vessel on the Chesapeake 
freighting lumber and scrap iron. 

In the fall of 1948 Bohemia was an- 
chored off the mouth of the Elizabeth 
River, Virginia, until she was removed 
to another position in November 1949. 
During this period of idleness she re- 
ceived little attention and steadily de- 
clined in appearance. 

Her new anchorage was in the eastern 
branch of the Elizabeth River, Norfolk. 
It seemed as though someone was renew- 
ing interest in the schooner for she was 
tidied up about the deck. However, on 
the night of 3 January 1950 she settled 
beneath the waters leaving only her 
masts above the surface. 

It is hardly likely that she will be sal- 
vaged for further use. If she is not de- 
stroyed as a menace to navigation she 
will probably disintegrate where she lies. 

ROBERT H. BURGESS 

6 Ibid., I, 314. 

7 Paullin, op. cit., I, 283. 


8 These notes are a sequel to Dr. A. L. Van 
Name’s article in NEPTUNE, IX (1949), 70-71. 
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Book Reviews 


Victor SLocum, Captain Joshua Slocum, The Life and Voyages of America’s Best Known 
Sailor (New York: Sheridan House, 1950). 534” x 914”, cloth. 384 pages, 31 maps 
and drawings, 12 photographs. $5.00. 


After reading Sailing Alone Around the World and thus having kept company with 
the modest but far from inarticulate Captain for three years and more, he still re- 
mains an enigma. The curiosity and interest of the reader in the author’s personality 
is likely to be keener at the very end of the story than at the beginning. There is 
never a letdown, and the way the Slocum saga closed underscores the hidden and 
dramatic qualities in the tale of this remarkable man. 

Victor Slocum, the son of the doughty Captain, and the author of these biographi- 
cal notes, remarks on the demand of the readers of his father’s story of Spray to know 
more about the famous'mariner. And since Sailing Alone Around the World has seen 
a number of editions, it is a certainty that the present book is welcome. 

Very fittingly, Victor Slocum begins with the return of Spray in June 1898, and 
then proceeds to tell in chronological order about his father’s early years in Nova 
Scotia, his decision to go to sea, and how he successfully pursued a difficult, dan- 
gerous and most insecure career. 

Joshua Slocum found himself a wife in Australia, formed a family, and built up 
a small world around himself, in part as a result of his material success, but even 
more, based on his perseverance and ability to satisfy intellectual needs and a lit- 
erary taste of a high order. His voyaging takes him from ocean to ocean and we get 
to know his commands and his ships and,something of the great variety of tasks 
which he performed with courage and ability. Surely, Joshua Slocum never looked 
for ‘security’ to be handed to him. ; 

The Captain’s library of five hundred volumes on board Northern Light and the 
names of his favorite authors are of the greatest interest. It is no accident that one 
finds the name of another distinguished and equally resourceful fellow Nova Sco- 
tian among those on his cabin shelves, namely, Simon Newcomb. Joshua Slocum’s 
wit, his sense of the dramatic and gift for storytelling were native, but his literary 
interests must have contributed to his delightful style of expression. 

Yet, his son’s book does not fully answer the question that Sailing Alone Around 
the World posed. In fact, with all the detailed and factual information regarding 
the background and life of Joshua Slocum, his own writing still tells more than his 
son’s. The Captain takes delight in the Samoa chief who ‘did not ask for the price 
of gin’ but said: ‘Dollar, dollar, white man know only dollar, never mind dollar 
... on the tree there is fruit. Let the day go by; why should we mourn over that? 
There are millions of days coming. The breadfruit is yellow in the sun, and from 
the clothtree is Taloa’s gown. Our house, which is good, cost but the labor of build- 
ing it, and there is no lock on the door.’ And yet, Joshua Slocum was an able trader 
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and a resourceful and industrious man. But he was also a philosopher, and his re- 
pose and detachment is significant when, after a solitaire 72-day crossing from Juan 
Fernandez, without touching land, he makes Samoa. Instead of going ashore, his 
first act is to rig an awning to sit under and listen ‘with delight to the musical voices 
of Samoan men and women’ drifting to him over the water. How fortunate a man! 
And a fortune well earned. Perhaps it is for this reason that the story of Liberdarde 
in the Captain’s own words, in this reviewer’s opinion, is the highlight of his son’s 
book. 

The illustrations are well chosen and interesting, and it is particularly fortunate 
that the fine portrait study of Joshua Slocum in 1906, by E. P. McLoughlin, has 
been included. The reprinting of the Fogarty sketches from the 1900 edition of 
Sailing Alone Around the World could, however, have been better done. While it 
was, no doubt, proper to include the analysis of Spray’s lines, by C. Andrade, Jr., 
it should perhaps have been brought out that informed opinion now seems inclined 
to believe that the Captain performed his feat, not thanks to Spray’s design, but in 
spite of it. 

No matter. Both Joshua and Victor Slocum have answered Kipling’s question: 
‘Who hath deserved the sea... .’ 


WILLIAM ATKIN, Of Yachts and Men (New York: Sheridan House, 1949). 534” x 914”, 
cloth. 320 pages. An autobiography; designs and photographs. Sketches by C. G. 
Davis. $7.50. 


As vessels have character so have men personality. That applies in equal meas- 
ure to the little ships that have come from the board of William Atkin, and to the 
author himself. The biographical notes are charmingly written and cover a life of 
deep devotion to the sea. One is moved by the nostalgia of days gone by, impressed 
by the courage, industry, and singleness of purpose that has fired the life of Bill 
Atkin, and last but not least, the cruising man will find much information of last- 
ing value and interest. Perhaps something more could have been said about Ty- 
phoon, in the designing of which the author presumably had an important part. 
William Nutting and his ship made yachting history, and she therefore seems 
worthy of more than just being casually mentioned, even though she had her faults 
and her lines are a far cry from Atkin’s idea today. From another pen, the ‘saltiness’ 


of style might have created an impression of affectation; here, the sincerity cannot 
be doubted. 


Joun C. EMMERSON, JR., Steam Navigation in Virginia and Northeastern North Carolina 
Waters, 1826-1836 (Portsmouth, Virginia: The Author, P. O. Box 112, 1949). 514” 
x 814”, paper. 453 pages, illustrations, maps, indexes. $6.00. 


Mr. Emmerson’s indefatigable labor in transcribing all items pertaining to steam 
navigation from the Norfolk, Virginia, newspapers, Herald and American Beacon, 
has already received mention in THE AMERICAN NEpTuNE, IX (1949), 78, 234, in 
reviewing his first volume, The Steam-Boat Comes to Norfolk Harbor . . . 1815-1825. 

This volume continues the sequence in which occasional daring passages of steam 
craft developed into well-maintained and orderly transportation lines interlocking 
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with each other and with the new transportation systems evolved with the coming 
of the railroad. As was its predecessor, the book is lithoprinted by Edwards Broth- 
ers from an exceptionally neat typescript. The various indexes which tie this unique 
source material together provide a model of usefulness and clarity. Since the ad- 
vent of lithography occurred in the period under review, Mr. Emmerson has been 
enabled to include a few contemporary prints in addition to facsimiles of the stock 
line cuts used in all newspapers of the period. 

Although the price of each of Mr. Emmerson’s books is $6.00, both may be had 
together for $10.80, postpaid. They are worth it. 


OweEN F. McKeon, The Railroads and Steamers of Lake Tahoe (San Mateo, California: 
Francis Guido for the Western Railroader, 1947). 5” x 8’, paper covers. 22 pages, 
illustrations. 50 cents. 


A brief account with interesting photographs of four of the steamboats formerly 
used for navigation on Lake Tahoe (California-Nevada), 6225, feet above sea level, 
until abandonment of service in 1941. 


GJOA FounpatTIon, An Account of the Perilous Voyage of the Ship Gjoa (San Fran- 
cisco: The Grabhorn Press, 1947). 6” x 9”, paper covers. 16 pages. 


An interesting account of the 1872-built Norwegian sloop Gjoa in which Captain 
Roald Amundsen negotiated the Northwest Passage in 1906, as now restored by the 
Gjoa Foundation of San Francisco and displayed in Golden Gate Park. 


Joun HASKELL KeMBLE, ‘Pioneer Hawaiian Steamers, 1852-1877’ (Honolulu, Fifty- 
Third Annual Report of the Hawaiian Historical Society for the Year 1944, 1946, pp. 
7-25). 6” x 9”, paper covers. 22 pages, 1 illustration. Reprint by the author. 


NEWCOMEN SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, AMERICAN BRANCH NEw York. The following 
papers printed in pamphlet form, 6” x 9”, comprise Addresses before the New- 
comen Society of maritime interest: 

Vice ADMIRAL JAMES Pine, USCG, The Sea and its Lore (New York, 9 May 1947). 

REAR ADMIRAL JOHN H. Brown, JRr., USN, Portsmouth Navy Yard 1800—and her 
early Commandants (Portsmouth, N. H., 10 July 1947). 

ADMIRAL SiR HENRY Moore, RN, The British and American Navies, Their Common 
Heritage and Traditions (New York, 23 January 1948). 

Vice ADMIRAL JAMES LAURENCE KAUFFMAN, USN, Philadelphia’s Navy Yards (1801- 
1948) (Philadelphia, 17 January 1948). 

REAR ADMIRAL Morton L. Deyo, USN, Sea Power: Its Meaning to the United States 
of America (Boston, 25, March 1948). 

Tuomas A. Tripp, Cape Cod and Buzzards Bay, Reminders: Memories: Contacts (New 
Bedford, 5 August 1948). 
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